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PREDATOR. 
Isn’t that someone who goes out 
with your date — before you do? 

Forsome reason, it seems that really 
irritates those who are not citizens of 
our country: 

ALIENS. 

And, much to everyone’ surprise, 
the foreigners have picked a fight with 
those who go on (your) dates (before 
you do). 

What’ this got to do with comics? 

I don’t really understand it, myself 
— but, boy, is this ALIENS VS. PRE- 
DATOR thing all the rage these days! 

So whether we understand this 
strange and seemingly inexplicable 
phenomenon or not, it behooves us 
here at COMICS INTERVIEW to 
talk to those who do. 


As for me, I'd spend a lot more time 
worrying about my sworn enemy — 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service — if I were one of the 
ALIENS. And, hey, isn’t a PRE- 
DATOR metaphorically a lot like the 
king’s food taster, in this day and age 
of sexually transmitted diseases? 


C'mon, both of you — get real. 
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“You can show more of a monster in comics than movies.” 


JOHN 


ARCUDI 


ohn Arcudi is both different 
Ok many of the other Dark 
Horse crew members and simi- 
lar, as well. Different, because he’s not 
from the West Coast — he lives and 
works in New York. Similar, because his 
ambitions lean toward the movie busi- 
ness. He has solid opinions about what 
makes for a good comic book and the 
experience to back them up, with credits 
at Marvel and CRACKED as well as 
Dark Horse, and a stint on staff at New 
York’ superstore of comics and SF, 
Forbidden Planet... 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Zell me 
a little about your schooling and your 


career ‘til now. 

JOHN ARCUDI: | don't know what 
bearing my schooling has on all this — 
little, if any — but okay. I graduated 
from Columbia University in 1983 and 
got into comics quite by accident. In 
1985, I started working at Marvel on 
SAVAGE TALES and did occasional 
stories for SAVAGE SWORD OF 
CONAN and sort of stumbled into Dark 


Horse in 1987 or “88. I guess it was. 
PAT: What did you major in in college? 
JOHN: English — which is why I don't 
have a real job. (Laughter.) 

PAT: Thats okay — I majored in 
journalism and I don't have a real job, 
either. What kind of things did you write 
for SAVAGE TALES? 

JOHN: | wrote a series — a short-lived 
series, because SAVAGE TALES was 
short-lived — called Skullhunter, about a 
near-future bounty,hunter. It was set in, 
like, maybe 1995” 

PAT: How exactly did you “stumble” 
into Dark Horse? 

JOHN: Well, I've known Chris Warner 


TERMINATOR, the comic book, as written by John Arcudi and illustrated by Chris Warner and Paul Guinan. 
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“The basic thing that kids are looking for is the monster 
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Here and next page, rare pencil material from TERMINATOR by Chris Warner. 


for a long time; he’s a good friend of my 
brother’. He went back to Portland 
when Dark Horse started, and kept 


telling them, “You should use this guy 
Arcudi” and they kept saying, “We don't 
think so.” They finally really needed 


VITAL 


Name: John Arcudi 

Home: New York City 
Occupation: Writer 

Credits; PREDATOR, TERMI- 
NATOR, THE MASK, SAVAGE 
TALES, CRACKED 


STATISTICS 


Education: Columbia University 
Startling Opinion: “I think there 
are as many as ten ‘hot’ artists who 
just barely know how to draw, but 
who learned one little quirk that is 
carrying them along.” 


writers and Randy Stradley called me 
up, which was sort of surprising. He 
asked me to send them some stuff and I 
sentan old story I wrote— which I didn't 
think anyone would ever have the guts to 
publish — loosely based on Howard 
Unruh, America’ first real “take as many 
with me as I can” mass murderer. They 
liked it and said, “Lets see some more.” 
Unruh’ still alive, by the way, in a 
mental institution in New Jersey. One of 
the few mass murderers who is still alive. 
PAT: You're writing PREDATOR now. 
How did you get that assignment, 
following up on Mark Verheiden? 


JOHN ARCUDI ack 


JOHN: It was kind of strange. Randy 
called me up to ask me to take on 
TERMINATOR, so they could get a 
jump onit. | was really taken unawares. | 
started working on that, and we had been 
bandying about the idea of me writing 
PREDATOR for a while. Verheiden 
wrote the one that was based in New 
York and they were talking to me 
about it because I live in New York. 
Mark was, I think, slated to write the 
second series, but when I was in the 
middle of the second issue of TERMI- 
NATOR, Randy called me up and asked, 
“Do you think you have time for 
PREDATOR?” “Well, I guess I better 
quit my job,” I replied. So I did and 
wound up writing PREDATOR. 

PAT: You re essentially doing new stories 
based on established characters from 
these films — but the reader coming into 
this series is buying them. I assume, 
hoping to get the same kind of excite- 
ment and feel that he got from the 
movies. As Mark Verheiden put it, 
movies and comics are not the same 
animal. How do you translate that feel 
from the moving picture to the still 
picture of comics? 

JOHN: Maybe movies and comics aren't 
the same animal, but they're related. The 
differences may appear minor on paper 
— no sound in comics, the time element 
in movies, which covers a huge range of 
possibilities you can do in film that you 
can't do in comics — but they create an 
abyss between the two forms. 

The basic thing that kids are looking 
for in those movies is the monster — and 
you can show a lot more of the monster 
in comics than in movies. You should 
show a lot more of the monster, because 
you can’t generate the same level of 
excitement as you can in the movie. That 
may sound crass — 

PAT: Ina sense, you should do it because 
the movie’ reason for not showing the 
monster more is cost, while it doesn't cost 
you any more to draw the monster than 
to draw anything else. 

JOHN: And it doesn't cost me anything, 
since I just type, “Draw the monster.” 
And the other reason, in this case, is 
because the point of the movie is 
Predator’ incredible camouflage effect. 
Right now, I'm trying to work out with 
the artist what we're going to do with 
that. Its "an important aspect of the 
Predator’ appeal. In the first series, they 
just_made him invisible, which really 
wasn’t the case in the movie — but it’s 
very difficult to draw that and still make 
it seem like whoever’ looking at the 
Predator can't see it. 


— and you can show, 


If you draw it so the reader can 
see it... 
PAT: It hard to get the suspension of 
disbelief? 
JOHN: Exactly. We're playing with 
maybe a burn-in white outline effect as 
an idea. Maybe that will work. I haven't 
written too much of the camouflage 
effect in yet — but I have to because it’s 
an important part of the movie. That’s 
one of the problems we’re having. 

I'm not saying making him invisible 


ore of the mon 


ter in comics: 


was a cop-out; just that I think you're 
missing out on a bet there. One of the 
first things we discussed was some kind 
of a graphic that could be laid over the 
art. Like zip-a-tone. I thought that could 
work, but I haven't seen the art yet, so I 
don’t know. 

Anyway, we use the monster more asa 
character than just a catalyst, the way he 
was in the rove 
PAT: Whats your working method, 
particularly on PREDATOR? Are you 


“You can't say, ‘The Predator thinks this way. No — the 


working full-script? 
JOHN: Yeah, full-script. 1 think most 
writers do now. I storyboard the whole 
issue and then write from the storyboard. 
Of course, whatever I write, the artist has 
the leeway to improve in a visual sense. 
He has full freedom to do what he wants, 
as long as he maintains the plot and the 
pacing. 

I have definite visual images in mind as 
I write, for each page and for each panel. 
I think that helps the artist. 
PAT: Is it more or less difficult to do a 
licensed project like PREDATOR than 
to write something you've created 
yourself? 
JOHN: | wouldn't go either way. There 
are trade-offs. There are parameters that 


are set with a film property, by the * 


licensor, and you have to keep that in 
mind. When you're working on some- 
thing of your own, you don't. 

On the other hand, with something 
you create, you are trying to get a specific 
point, image or character across, and you 
have to work at it. I've rewritten some of 
my things four, five, six times. With 
something like PREDATOR, once the 


From DARK 
HORSE 
PRESENTS #24 
(1988), 
HOMICIDE: A 
Whiff of 
Madness, an 
early work by 
Arcudi and 
Grant Miehm. 
Next page, a 
more recent work 
from 
MONSTERS 
ATTACK #3, 
The Daemon, 
illustrated by 
Gene Colan. 


parameters are set for you, you can 
launch forward with that. 

I have no problems with working 
within parameters. Obviously, when | 
was working at Marvel, there were 
jillions of them. But it does put limita- 
tions on what you have in mind; you 
can't take the same sort of license with 
PREDATOR to say, “The Predator 
thinks this way.” No — the Predator 
thinks whatever way the licensor tells 
you he does. 

PAT: On the other hand, you don't have 
the responsibility for coming up with an 
entire world to surround him. Thats 
already been given to you. 

JOHN: Exactly. Well — yes and no. With 
TERMINATOR, that’s true. But Pre- 
dator is transferable. The character'sort 
of creates his own world. The series I'm 
writing, for example, has nothing to do 
with either Mark Verheiden’ work with 
the character or the movies. It’s based in 
New Mexico on a military base and the 
main character is a Navajo Indian. | 
thought the most interesting thing about 
the movie was the Indian character; he’s 
much more noble about approaching the 


creature on a one-on-one basis — and, 
obviously, the creature just shoots him! 
Arnold Schwarzenegger gets to be much 
more devious and go one-on-one with 
the creature successfully — but that’s 
because he’s Arnold and he’ the star of 
the movie. 
PAT: What other projects do you have 
cooking right now? 
JOHN: I’m working on HOMICIDE, a 
series for Dark Horse. I'll be wrapping 
that up, because there’ not that much 
fan interest in it and I want to write stuff 
people will read. | really like HOMI- 
CIDE and I think it’ really interesting, 
but ifno one else does, maybe I'm wrong. 
I'm starting a new series for Dark 
Horse — we've tentatively agreed on it, 
anyway. It’ kind of a surrealistic shift 
from HOMICIDE; its based on a 
private detective who will be introduced 
in HOMICIDE. I don't want to say too 
much about it, but let’s just say he’ not 
exactly the average human being. He’ 
not a super-hero by any means, but he 
suffers from disfigurement that is com- 
mon but not too common. It’s gonna be 
very surrealistic. 


I'm also working on THE MASK, 
which is a Dark Horse property. They've 
sold that to New Line Cinema and 
they've got a shooting script and as far as 
I know, they're either in preproduction 


or production, right now. 

PAT: Randy Stradley told me they're in 
preproduction. 

JOHN: There’s gonna be a series based 
on the character that I extrapolated from 


Predator thinks whatever way the lice 


sor tells you 


Mark Badger’ character, which was sort 
of extrapolated from Mike Richardson’ 
character. Lord knows how close this is 
to anything Mike had in mind. The 
movie people enjoy it and it got a lot of 


JOHN ARCUDI 


“I don’t have time to get back into screenwriting.” 


“I would like to. do more humor stuff” — 


I'VE GOT T HAVE 
A SUSPECTED A RED DATSUN 
CRACK DEALER, NAME 300ZX, LICENSE 
OF BERTRAM HOLLISTER-- 2ATV360, REGISTERED TO 
FROM THE WEST OR. BERTRAM HOLLISTER, 
BUT HE'S ALMOST 60 
YEARS OLD/ 


™ 
ISSUING AN 
AP.B., AND NEED 
HIS LICENSE PLATE 
AND THE MAKE OF 
HIS VEHICLE. 


SY THANK you 
very MUCH. 


Yeah, go ahead, make my day. Artwork from TERMINATOR. 


popular response when it ran in MAY- 
HEM. So there will be a four-issue 


MASK mini-series; we'll see if that . 


generates more interest. 

I'm also doing some things for 
CRACKED right now. 
PAT: So you have some humor to get out 
of your system, too? 
JOHN: | would prefer to do more of that 
sort of stuff. Not that I don't enjoy what 
I'm writing, but I would like to do more 
humor stuff. CRACKED has provided a 
good outlet for that. It one thing to tell 
stupid jokes to your friends and get 
laughs, it’s another to produce something 
that a 12-year-old kid can appreciate but 
you also think is funny. It’ pretty 
goddam hard. It really fine-tunes your 
ability to communicate, which is what 


writing anything is all about. 

PAT: CRACKED is a strange place to 
work, I guess, because it’s always been 
“the weak sister competitor to MAD... 
but recently its gotten a lot of attention. 
JOHN: And rightfully so. The editor up 
there, Mike DelFemine, did a lot to 
really make that magazine a very healthy 
competitor to MAD. It owesa great debt 
to MAD, of course — most humor 
magazines do — but at that same time it’s 
more focused on kids, and | think 
MADS lost that focus. MAD’ hired 
maybe two new artists in the last 20 years 
and CRACKED is constantly looking 
for new talent of all sorts. MAD is 
mostly interested in satires of really 
popular things, while CRACKED has 
introduced just silly goofy features. 
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Pat Boyette is doing some of the fun- 
niest stuff I've ever seen for CRACKED 
— and it’s got nothing to do with movies 
or TV. It's got nothing to do with 
anything that’ going on. Pat’ a really 
ignored talent. 

PAT: I've always thought so. There are a 
lot of peuple like him in the world. Hes 
certainly among the people I look at and 
ask, “Why hasn't he ever been more 
popular?” There are times I just don't 
understand the fan mentality toward 
artists at all. 

JOHN: It’s pretty hard to second-guess 
them. I used to work in Forbidden planet 
and you would think you knew what was 
going on — then something would come 
in out of left field and get popular and 
you'd look at it and say, “This sucks!” 


But people were buying it in twos and 
threes and I'd just be shaking my head. It 
had nothing in common with last year’s 
mediocre comic that sold real well, so I 
don't know what the fans see. 

PAT: Sometimes I think they see.a 
certain surface flash and they don't 
recognize the lack of real drawing ability 
underneath. I could name six or seven 
people I'm talking about. 

JOHN: | think there are as many as ten 
“hot” artists who just barely know how 
to draw, but who learned one little quirk 
that is carrying them along. 

PAT: Even more importantly in comics 
— and as a writer you must see this, too 
— is the ability to tell a story, to pace the 
stuff out and do panel transitions. There 
are people who, on one level, are good 
artists, but what they re drawing are four 


to six individual pictures on a page; 
they're not really creating any kind of 
movement. 

JOHN: If there’s movement, it’s within 
each panel. There's no sense of what's 
going on. 

PAT: You can certainly tell when you're 
looking at your own work and can tell 
that the story has not been told as well as 
it could have been. 

JOHN: | should think that some editors 
or writers would be saying, “Yeah, this 
guy may be hot — but couldn't he tell my 
story any better?” Maybe the bottom line 
is always sales — but there’s no reason 
you can’t be talented and still sell well. 
PAT: To finish this up — where do you 
see John Arcudi in five years? 

JOHN: Out of New York, is all I can tell 
you. (Laughter.) 
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I'd like to get into screenwriting. 


PAT: Everybody I've spoken to who has 
any connection with Dark Horse either 
started out wanting to be in films or is on 
their way into films. I wondered if you 
were in that ballpark, too? * 


JOHN: | don't know if I’m on my way. I 
stumbled into comics after attempting 
screenplays, and now I'm writing so 
much for Dark Horse I don't have time 
to get back into screenwriting. I've been 
sitting on three or four ideas for screen- 
plays and I've never gotten beyond the 
treatment stage. It’s pretty frustrating. 
I'm perfectly happy, to tell you the 
truth, just writing and having people 
read my stuff. Wherever I am in five 
years, I hope it’s still writing and making 


a living at it. O 


i ______ 


-“T moved to L.A. in 83 because I wanted to write movies.” 


ER 


ery few aspiring screenwriters 
iQ get the chance to hone their 

storytelling skills on characters 
as well known as the title monsters of 
ALIENS and PREDATOR. Mark Ver- 
heiden has that opportunity, scripting 
those series for Dark Horse Comics. And 
now that has turned around, as Ver- 
heiden handles the screenwriting chores 
for Warners’ impending adaptation of 


adeno 


his own Dark Horse series, THE 
AMERICAN. The problems of adapta- 
tion — in both directions — formed the 
core of our conversation . . . 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: You 
went from wanting to be a filmmaker to 
writing comics based on well-known 
films. How'd you land this particular 
assignment. 
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HEIDEN 


MARK VERHEIDEN: | don't know 
how far to go back exactly. I moved to 
Los Angeles in 1983 because I wanted to 
write movies. I came down here and 
struggled with all the other strugglers, 
had a couple of screenplays optioned, 
and actually had one go into production 
in a very truncated, bizarre version. 
That’s called TERROR SQUAD and 
you can rent it or enjoy it on cable 
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(on ALIENS and PREDATOR): “Sometimes problems 
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Here and next page, artwork by Sam Kieth, from ALIENS: 


television all the time now, much to my 
horror. 

1 was working on movies. My 
TERROR SQUAD experience was so 
bad that I said, “That'’s it. If this is what 
it’s like to write movies, to hell with it!” 
Right at that moment, just about, some 
old friends of mine in Oregon started 
Dark Horse Comics and they asked me if 
I'd be interested in submitting something 
to them. I said OK and submitted THE 
AMERICAN, which became the first 
book I did for them. 

Not too long after that, they started 
going after the rights for ALIENS. And I 
think because of my film-writing back- 
ground — plus the fact that [knew them 
and they knew I could doa decent job on 
it — they asked me if I’d be interested in 
writing ALIENS. 

The thing that was most attractive 
about it was that it was not an adaptation 
of the movie, which I was not interested 
in doing at all, but actual new stories. I 
thought that was a great idea and it 
sounded like fun. 

There’s the long-winded version. 


EARTHWAR, issue #3 of a 4-part series. 


PAT: What is to you more attractive 
about doing new material based on these 
characters and concepts, as opposed to 
simply adapting the screenplay? 

MARK: As a writer, doing an adapta- 
tion from an existing screenplay is just a 
craft thing; you're just trying to see how 
you can fit something somebody else has 
already written into a different medium. 

I have done exactly one straight 
adaptation. I adapted the movie BIG for 
Dark Horse and with any luck that will 
be the last one I do. Although I never say 
never; there could be something inter- 
esting that comes up. 

It’s interesting — I've sort of been 
pegged as the guy who does the movie 
books, but I've only done one adapta- 
tion, all the others have been new stories 
— including THE HUMAN TARGET 
that I just did for DC, based on the 
ABC-TV movie. That was a new story 
springing from their characters. 

Mike Richardson is sort of doing the 
adaptation of ALIENS, the movie, and 
he’s found an interesting way to do it. 
He’ taken a novel approach by telling it 


through a point-of-view character within 
the story, so you get some new infor- 
mation, new material. That's an inter- 
esting way to do it, too. 

The other point I have about adap- 
tations in general is, “If you can rent the 
movie for a buck, why do you need the 
comic?” 

PAT: That’ been brought up a couple of 
times in the last several years. Don 
Thompson in COMICS BUYER'S 
GUIDE has mentioned that. Twenty-five 
or 30 years ago, the comic-book adap- 
tation made sense, because there was no 
other way to have a keepsake of the 
movie. Now, three to nine months later 
— at most, 12 months — it'll be out on 
videotape. As bad as videotape versions 
of some movies might be, its still gotta be 
better than the comic book. 

MARK: I also don't believe that movies 
and comics are all that interchangeable. 
Some people say that comics are like 
movies on paper. That's an easy way to 
put it; sure, there are similarities, but 
comics and movies are a lot more 
different than people tend to believe. I 
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a TE TT ee 
have more to do with external things than story things.” 


don't think comics are just storyboards 
for movies. To think that the two just 
translate that easily isa mistake. Movies 
have their strengths and comics have 
theirs. 

I have to deal with that, now that I’m 
getting back into doing screenplays; I’m 
trying to find again the strengths in both 
ends; 

PAT: What are the particular problems 
of adapting characters and concepts 
from films into new stories in comics? 

MARK: Sometimes the problems have 
more to do with external things than 
story things. For instance, if you're 
working with a film company that is very 
protective of their characters, that may 
not give you much latitude with what 
you can do in the context of the story. 

In the case of ALIENS and PRE- 
DATOR, I've been very, very lucky, 
because Fox has been very open and 
receptive to just about everything I've 
suggested or Dark Horse has suggested 
on these books. 

PAT: If you ever want to hear some 
horror stories about companies that take 
the opposite attitude, call Peter David 
* and ask him about STAR TREK. 
MARK: I've heard some of those stories. 
There’s a case where the film company 
has some very rigid ideas about how the 
characters and stories should be and a 
very hands-on approach to the process. 


THEY'RE 
CEA, 


DOESN'T THE 
CREW UNDER - 
STANO THAT E 


SURE ,I 
GUESS --CHRIST, 
I DON'T 
KNOW ~~ 


PAT: Often, as well, from what Peter tells 
me, contradictory ideas .. . 

MARK: With ALIENS and PREDA- 
TOR, I'm just a lucky devil, because I 
think Fox was concerned when we 
started the first series — they were 
concerned because Dark Horse was a 
smaller company than Marvel and DC, 
there may have been some fears that we 
were going to drop the ball and not do 
them up right. I think we allayed those 
fears with the first series. 

As we move on, we can keep the 
quality up. Its not for me to determine 
whether we keep it up, but I think we are. 
The film company just kind of says, “Go 
ahead and have fun!” With ALIENS, 
there came a point where they said, “You 
can pretty much do what you want; just 
don't kill Ripley, don’t kill Hicks, don’t 
kill Newt.” I can live with that, 

PAT: God knows, they may want to use 
them again. 

MARK: As restrictions go, I'll take those 
any day over somebody nit-picking every 
line of the script. That’s maddening. 
PAT: What kind of internal problems are 
there? assume that, to some extent, you 
want to make it possible for the reader 
who picks up the comic-book version of 
ALIENS to find something approximat- 
ing the same kind of excitement, the 
same kind of interesting material, that 
they found in the movie. But, as you said, 


--SOME- 

TIMES I'M 

NOT SURE 
Zr oo. 
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the two media are not necessarily identi- 
cal— or even compatible — how do you 
approach it to keep that flavor? 

MARK: Pretty early on, I decided — 
and, again, this comes out of my feeling 
that movies and comics aren't the same, 
especially with ALIENS and with PRE- 
DATOR — to try and figure out what 
were the strengths of those films that I 
could use in the comics medium. 

With ALIENS, I decided it was the 
more horrific overtones that would 
translate well. I would be able to tell a 
much better story with a first-person 
narration, which is what I’ve used 
throughout ALIENS and PREDATOR. 
You can’t do that kind of inner mono- 
logue in a movie, but you can in a comic 
book. That sort of inner monologue 
lends itself to horror. I don't think comics 
can compete on the same level as movies 
in straight, outright action. ALIENS, 
the movie, is one of the best action 
movies I’ve ever seen; it goes 100 miles 
an hour. But you can’t translate that 
kind of visceral, intense quick-cutting 
into comics. 

Comics are an action medium and you 
can do action in them, but it’ a different 
sort of action. When I was doing 
PREDATOR, I realized that if you tried 
to break down the last 15 minutes of the 
movie into comic-book format, to show 
the big fight between Arnold Schwarze- 


! 


“I thought ALIENS was darker than PREDATOR” 


MARK VERHEIDEN 


“T actually look at this as a giant 14-issue story.” 


Aliens I. .written by Mark Verheiden and illustrated by Denis Beauvais. 


negger’ character and the Predator, 
you'd have a 40- or 50-page book. 

PAT: Just for that 15-minute sequence! 
MARK: Each panel would have to be a 
set-up, the action, the resulting action. 
All that stuff can happen in film in one 
three-second shot. 

PAT: After a while, you wouldn't even 
needa writer. You could hand that last 15 


minutes to an artist and have him freeze-. . 


Srame and block it out on paper. 

MARK: Here you're talking about a 
straight adaptation, but you'd really only 
be story-boarding the movie. You don’t 
need to do that. The video exists on its 
own and you can rent it for two bucks or 


less or buy it for $19.95! Why do that? 

Those are decisions I made in tandem 
with Dark Horse, with Mike Richardson 
and Randy Stradley, to really go for the 
strengths we felt comics could achieve 
with these movies. 

The fun thing about springing off from 
movies — especially movies as rich as 
ALIENS — is that you have this huge 
subtext that you can draw from for ideas. 
Youcan go back and pull out little things 
that happened in the film and spring off 
entire storylines from them. That's fun, 
to have that sort of textual basis to rise 
up from and expand upon. 

PAT: Many people would see ALIENS 
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and PREDATOR as very similar con- 
cepts. You've got the horrific monster 
from outer space in conflict with human 
beings — how do you differentiate them 
as a writer? How do you avoid treating 
the same themes? 

MARK: Actually, I thought ALIENS 
was much darker and more brooding 
than PREDATOR. PREDATOR to me 
is sort of the science-fiction equivalent of 
a good-time book; you pick that up and 
you're gonna have a good time. There’s 
nothing too heavy or intellectual about 
it; it’s just a fun, action-packed, rousing 
sort of book. ALIENS, to me, is more 
dark and I’m dealing there with themes 


Sam Kieth’ Alien. 


that are a little heavier than those in 
PREDATOR; themes of religious ob- 
session, military corruption, greed — 
greed basically destroys Earth in the 
series. PREDATOR, on the other hand, 
is about a big guy who comes up 
against a monster and knocks the crap 
out of him. 

That’s how I differentiate them; I see 
PREDATOR as ‘this up, fun book. 
ALIENS is fun, too, but in a darker 
sense. The other interesting thing about 
the two series is this — the Alien is not 
the protagonist in ALIENS. I've said this 
before; the Alien has always struck meas 
kind of like a big dog. The Alien is not 
something that pushes action necessarily; 


it just is. Things happen around it, in the 
act of encountering humans it may make 
a mess, but the Alien itself usually does 
not initiate the action. 

Predator, though, is a sentient being 
and he does initiate the action. He comes 
inand starts slugging. In that respect, the 
two main characters in these books — if 
that’s what you want to call them — have 
very different ways of getting into the 
story. 

PAT: Differentiate ALIENS II from 
ALIENS III — how do the storylines 
differ? How many times and ways can 
you do humans against a particular 
antagonist? 

MARK: It’ interesting how this series 
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developed. When we started the first 
black-and-white six-issue series, we had 
no idea that it would go over so well. We 
hoped, of course. It was plotted as a 
six-issue story. As we got into it, and we 
realized how successful it was, we knew 
we would want to continue it. 

So the second series and the third 
series are continuing the storylines 
started in the first one. I actually look at 
this as a giant 14-issue story, a maxi- 
series, that we've broken up into con- 
venient 6- and 4-issue chunks, to make it 
easier for people to get a handle on and 
to make less of a burden on each 
individual artist. These are very art- 
heavy books. 


ITER 
“I haven‘ seen too many powered heroes make a huge splash, except maybe Superman and Wonder Woman.” 


If I had to break them down, I’d have 
to say the second series is basically Newt 
coming into her own. She’s now 18 and 
we set up the idea there’s a little girl in 
Earth in the same position Newt was in 
when Newt was on Acheron in the events 
of ALIENS the movie. Newt wants to 
save her in the same way Ripley saved 
Newt. In the third series, Ripley comes 
back and she’s lost that maternal feeling 
she had for Newt. It’s been beaten out of 
her through bitterness and anger. Newt 
rekindles that in her at the same time she 
rescues this little girl. 

That’s the human story — and the 
other story is what the Aliens are doing 
on Earth. Again, it’s more what humans 
are doing with the Aliens, causing their 
own downfall, than what the Aliens 
actually do. 

PAT: That’ interesting. I thought it was 
interesting that, especially in the second 
movie, you consistently get the impres- 
sion that, as terrible as the Aliens seem to 
be in the way they use human beings for 
their own purposes, the humans keep 
being.stupid about what they want to do. 
The whole idea of “Let's bring one back 
with us...” Are you out of your mind?! 
MARK: Part of the whole substructure 
of the ALIENS series is that some men 
look to the Aliens to empower them, 
somehow. They think they can use the 
Aliens; what they don’t realize is you 
can’t use the Aliens, the Aliens are going 
to use you. It doesn’t matter what youdo 
or how smart you think you are, these 
things are tougher, more intrinsically 
knowledgeable about survival than 
humans will ever be. 

PAT: Its almost as if you had a giant 
predatory cockroach. You don’t want 
to introduce cockroaches to a habitat 
where they ve never been before — they'll 
take over. 

MARK: Right. The other thing about 
the Aliens is that, unlike humans, they 
don’t care. You can blow away 400 of 
them and they don’t care. That’s their 
strength — they'll just keep coming and 
coming until you're out of ammo and 
you're dead. Humans care and that’ a 
good thing in terms of what Newt and 
Ripley discover in the third series — 
when they really discover they should 
care again — and it’s a bad thing when it 
becomes a greed proposition and the 
corporate types are trying to breed the 
Aliens as weapon systems or as soldiers. 
That doesn’t work too well. 

PAT: Even if you get them to obey 
you for a while and win your war, what 
are you going to do with them when the 
war's over? 


MARK: Right — what have you got left 
here? They're just not trainable. They’re 
not German shepherds; they don’t take 
the bone. 

PAT: You mentioned some other projects 
— the HUMAN TARGET for DC. Tell 
me a little about that. 

MARK: The Human Target is a char- 
acter created by Len Wein and Dick 
Giordano back in the 70s. He’s a guy 
who takes the identity of another person 
and replaces them when that person is 
under threat of assassination. His plan is 
to try and capture the assassin before he, 
himself, is killed. 

We're doing it again because ABC has 
made a TV-movie starring Rick Spring- 
field about the Human Target, that will 
air in September. DC wanted to doa new 


story about the character as kind of 
updated and tweaked a little by ABC's 
writers. They asked if I'd do it and I said 
sure. It's a 40-page special drawn by 
Giordano, hopefully coming out around 
the same time as the ABC movie. 

PAT: Provided you can count on ABC 
not playing around with their scheduling. 
MARK: The book will come out, either 
way. It’s not an adaptation of the film, it 
won't spoil it for anyone if they read the 
comic before seeing the movie . . . 
PAT: On the other hand, it will sell a lot 
better if the two hit at the same time. 
MARK: We'll all keep our fingers 
crossed. 

You want to hear about the other 
projects? 

PAT: Sure. What else are you work- 
ing on? 

MARK: The other on-going book I 
have, besides ALIENS and PREDA- 
TOR, is STALKERS — a sort of 
mercenary in the future, sarcastic, 
tongue-in-cheek thing for Marvel/Epic. 
Itsa monthly on-going series that started 
a few months ago. The idea is that it’s 
1999 in America and. the corporations 
have been besieged by terrorism. I kind 
of see it the way Colombia is now. The 
corporations don’t like hiring security 
forces because it’ not cost-effective, so 
they decide to create a franchised mer- 
cenary anti-terrorist organization called 
Stalkers. They franchise it out to anyone 
who has the money. Some of these 
Stalker franchises are good, some are not 
so good. Our stories revolve around 
different franchisees meeting up with dire 
terrorist situations, or funny ones, or 
crazy ones. I co-created this with Jan 
Strnad and we're going for a sarcastic, 
cyber-punky worldview. 

I’malso doing THE AMERICAN still 
for Dark Horse, with a new mini-series 
coming out in early 1991. 

PAT: Where do you see Mark Verheiden 
five to ten years from now? Will you still 
be working in comics, or will you be back 
slugging away in Tinseltown? 

MARK: I'm already back in Tinseltown. 
Today I finished a rewrite of THE 
AMERICAN for Warner Brothers. The 
executive producer is Joel Silver, who did 
DIE HARD and PREDATOR and 
LETHAL WEAPON. I'm getting very 
good response off THE AMERICAN 
screenplay and I’m being offered other 
screen work. 

PAT: Is the screenplay for THE AM- 
ERICAN pretty much based on what 
you've done in the comics? 

MARK:it springs off the first four issues 
of THE AMERICAN. It’s changed to 


some extent, but the basic tone and idea 
is still there. THE AMERICAN is about 
a world just like now, except there’ this 
commando character named The Am- 
erican who, for the last 10 or 15 years, has 
been America’s leading light, going out 
and tackling the bad guys for us. The 
story is about what happens when a 
down-on-his-luck reporter gets some 
information that suggests The American 
isn't all he’s cracked up to be. Then The 
American himself breaks from the estab- 
lishment and joins the reporter in pulling 
the lid off. That's the basic story of the 
film as well. 

PAT: One of the problems always 
discussed in adapting comics to film is 
making the costumed hero believable — 
especially in the sense of an audience 
accepting the reasons for wearing the 
funny suit. How did you handle that? 
MARK: I take him out of the suit, 
basically. The American’s basically a 
commando, anyway, so there’s no reason 
for him to wear an elaborate costume. In 
the comic, he wears a costume of sorts, 
but in the film he'll be wearing battle 
fatigues. . 

Costume is sort of an interesting term. 
If you think about it, Indiana Jones 
wears a costume — the hat, the leather 
jacket, the whip — it just doesn’t look 
quite as ridiculous as a guy ina skin-tight 
thing with an “S” on his chest. 

That’ a bad example, because obvi- 
ously sometimes costumed heroes can 
work on film. Superman’s a good ex- 
ample; Batman, too. I haven't seen too 
many powered heroes make a huge 
splash, except for maybe Superman and 
Wonder Woman. There aren't many 
powered characters in costumes that 
really work well in film. I think that’s 
because there’ an inherent absurdity 
factor in super-heroes, when you get 
right down to it, that you have to 
surmount somehow. I’m not sure how 


you would do it — I’d hate to be the 
person trying to figure out how to put 
WATCHMEN on screen. It’s a brilliant 
comic that would look kind of absurd in 
a movie. 

PAT: I was surprised when it was bought 
up as a film property, because it relies on 
the reader having an intimate knowledge 
of what super-heroes are and how they 
operate in comics and then saying, “Lets 
put that in something vaguely resembling 
the real world and point up all the 
problems.” If you're not willing to accept 
A, then B is impossible. 

MARK: It’ kind of referential. 

PAT: Yes, its very self-referential. Its sort 
of like trying to write a Sherlock Holmes 
parody in a society that passes Holmes 
off as ludicrous. 

MARK: That’ exactly the problem: The 
characters require a certain level of 
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suspension of disbelief that I’m not sure 
everyone has because they're not familiar 
with the characters, anymore. 

PAT: It’s like the reason no one’s ever 
done the AVENGERS or the JUSTICE 
LEAGUE — it’s hard enough to get the 
audience to believe in one character, let 
alone eight or ten. 

MARK: It'll be curious to see how well 
THE FLASH does on television. I've 
seen pictures of him in the costume — it 
uses the Batman molded torso, but he 
looks like the Flash, all red with yellow 
accents. I’m curious to see how they play 
it. Some people who have seen it say it 
actually works very well. 

It’s going to be unfair, anyway, because 
THE FLASH is going to be up against 
COSBY and THE SIMPSONS — so 
goodbye: FLASH! I hear they didn’t 
know THE SIMPSONS would be there 
when they scheduled it, so they may 
rethink the positioning. That's the first 
costumed hero to hit primetime since 
Wonder Woman or Spider-Man. 

The Flash is an interesting one to try 
because there’s only one gimmick there: 
he can move real fast. If you can buy 
that, you can buy into the whole mythos. 
If you don't, you've lost the audience. It’s 
not like the Martian Manhunter — he 
can fly, he’s strong, he can turn invisible, 
he can change shape . . . slice, dice, etc, 

Getting back to your original ques- 
tion, some people complain that comics 
writers are only movie writers who 
couldn't make it. I don't believe that. I 
love both media and I hope to keep doing 
both. If I had my druthers in comics, I'd 
like to work on more of my own 
characters but, onthe other hand, there’s 
a lot of fun if doing ALIENS and 
PREDATOR and all that other stuff. 

Where will I be in five or ten years? I 
have no idea — but I hope I'll have a lot 
more backlogged material we can talk 
about. 


“ELFQUEST exists on a variety of levels of maturity.” 
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he Hunan Balcony East is one 
(Tr) of my favorite restaurants in the 
lower midtown area of New 
York City. So, when Richard and Wendy 
Pini agreed to meet me outside Marvel 
Comics’ offices on Park Avenue South, 
just a few blocks away, we set out for this 
Chinese restaurant for our lunch and 
interview. After ordering, while waiting 
for the food to arrive, Wendy showed me 
the make-readies for her second 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST graphic 
novel from First Comics. Hence, the 
interview begins with a discussion of that 
Project... 


Name: Wendy Pini 

Occupation: Artist/ writer 

Credits: Artist, writer, co-plotter 
— ELFQUEST, ELFQUEST: 
Siege at Blue Mountain, ELF- 
QUEST: Kings of the Broken 
Wheel; artist, writer: BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST: Portrait 
of Love, BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST: Night of Beauty 

Among prized possessions: Origi- 
nal pencil sketch model sheet for 
Jonny Quest by Doug Wildey 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Since 
we've just finished looking at the 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST graphic 
novel, “Night of Beauty,” let's start there: 
You say you started this before the TV 
series aired its first episode of the final 
season, in which Catherine died? 

WENDY PINI: It was interesting. Ron 
Koslow, producer of BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST, was very satisfied with 
“Portrait of Love,” my first graphic 
novel. There was about a month that 
went by while #’ was involved in other 
things, and then First and I began to talk 
about doing a second grahic novel. 


Name: Richard Pini 

Occupation: Publisher — WaRP 
Graphics’ Father Tree Press 
Credits: Editor, co-plotter — ELF- 
QUEST, ELFQUEST: Siege at 
Blue Mountain, ELFQUEST: 
Kings of the Broken Wheel; adap- 
ter: ISLE OF VIEW, a series of 
Xanth graphic novels, adapted 
from the forthcoming novel by 
Piers Anthony 

Most hated aspect of current job: “I 
hate paying the bills!” 


“He told me, in some detail, what was going to 


happen in the third season, and I was stunned.” 


Here and next few pages, more pencil roughs from the first BEAUTY AND THE 


air, because on one of the computer 
bulletin board systems someone made 
the comment that not only did they not 
want to see Cathy die, but they didn't 
want to see her do it week after week, 
because it’s in the opening. I think this 
writes a very nice finis to the series. 
PAT: Particularly since the producers 
didn’t get to write one of their own. 
WENDY: No, Linda Hamilton wanted 
to leave the show; she had her baby and, 
from what I’ve heard, everything’ fine 
there. I guess they were expecting her to 
do a few more episodes than she eventu- 
ally ended up doing, so they really had to 
make a major shift for the third season, 
and put Cathy out of the picture within 
that one film. There was a lot of 
scrambling going on last summer in the 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST offices. 
PAT: Lets move back to ELFQUEST. 
RICHARD: What’ that? 

PAT: Sure ... a strange topic to 
be discussing with Richard and Wendy 
Pini... 

I'm clear on this, because I've known 
you people for a long time, but I think a 
lot of readers are not clear on the fact 
that ELFQUEST is a joint project, that 
its’ not just Wendy Pini who does 
ELFQUEST. 

WENDY: Really? 

PAT: Yeah, when I talk to people about 
it, they say, “Oh, thats Wendy Pinis 
book.” And I have to correct them, “No, 
its Richard and Wendy Pini”. . . 
WENDY: That’: interesting, because 
Richard travels a great deal more than I 
do, and makes more appearances at 
conventions than I do. I tend to get the 
impression that he is now the voice of 
ELFQUEST. 

PAT: He’ the spokesperson, but they see 


BEAST graphic novel. rf eieeter 
Within a couple of weeks, | submitted a accepted the script. I flew with it as ink you use! A Meee: Cae ee 
story which was sort ofa standard “Beast though they were my own characters. WENDY: In the afterword that 1 wrote RICHARD: You do:the ork ana. 
and robbers” kind of story. Koslow was RICHARD PINI: He also gave you a for “Night of Beauty,” I described the exploit it 


sort of lukewarm about it. “If you want 
to do this, you can,” he said. Then I spoke 
with him and he told me, in some detail, 
what was going to happen in the third 
season and, needless to say, I was 
stunned. 

1 was able to see, however, a copy of 
the teleplay of the movie in which 
Catherine meets her end. Out of that 
grew this story. Essentially, its Orpheus 
in reverse: Vincent goes into the afterlife 
to see Catherine, but his motives are 
quite different; instead of bringing her 
back, he has to send her further in. It's a 
great sacrifice, a great love story. Ron 
Koslow was very happy with it and I was 
given total freedom with it, once he 


hell of acompliment there. . . he said he 
wished he had the money to do this as the 
movie instead of what they did. 
WENDY: No, not instead of ... he 
wished they could have made a two-hour 
movie out of this to sort of put the cap on 
Vincent and Catherine's relationship. 
We had an unlimited budget with the 
graphic novel. (laughter) for special 
effects... 
PAT: That’ one of the wonderful things 
about doing sf and fantasy in comics. 
You never have to worry, “How much is 
it going to cost to peel away someones 
skull or put wings on a horse and make it 
Sly?” It costs the same as it costs to draw 
anything else; however much pencil and 
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phone call from Ron in which he said, “I 
wish we could do this one .. .” and I 
wheedled. “Can't we scrape together a 
few million dollars?” And he cracked up, 
saying it would cost considerably more 
than a few. (Laughter.) 

PAT: Well, if anyone ever wants to do a 
big-screen version of BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST, you've got the script. 
WENDY: | think nobody wanted to 
watch Cathy die. The feeling 1 had in 
doing this story was that maybe it would 
help some people who were deeply 
affected by it to mourn her. You'd get to 
see her one more time and say goodbye. 
RICHARD: | think it’s good that it 
comes out after the show has gone off the 


WENDY: Let’ set that record straight in 
this interview! (Laughter.) 

RICHARD: We're having a great deal of 
fun with this new series. We worked 
closely together on the first series; we 
were not able to work so closely together 
on the second series, because there were 
things happening outside of — but 
connected to — ELFQUEST that had us 
both under a lot of pressure. Now we're 
back to having a whole lot of fun 
working together. 

WENDY: It’s so nice to have Richard 
back. If people don’t realize that it’s a 
joint effort, I can’t stress too strongly 
how important he is to the plotline, 
because his feedback makes it go in 
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“We're having a great deal of fun with this new series.” 


directions I never would have thought of. 
PAT: Do you see a difference in “Siege at 
Blue Mountain” because Richard was 
less involved? 

WENDY: Yes, for that reason, and for 
many others as well. 

“Siege at Blue Mountain” was a team 
effort. My inker was Joe Staton, my 
letterer was Janice Chang, and that was 
unusual in itself, since | did the lettering 
and inking myself in the first series, with 
occasional assistance. And, of course, 
Richard was very much occupied with 
other things. We still had our story 
sessions, and he still edited each chapter 
as it came out. 

But “Siege” was a very different effort, 
because it was an eight-part story, not 
open-ended or very long like the first 
one. It had a specific goal: We were 
essentially doing a story about child 
abuse and we had eight chapters in which 
to tell it. It was much more tightly 
focused on a single topic than we had 
done before. 

RICHARD: With the original series, we 
had the luxury of letting the number of 
issues expand to take up whatever story 
we came up with. Way back, we had 
originally announced it as 15 issues; it 
grew to 20. We had the luxury to do that. 

“Siege at Blue Mountain” was an- 
nounced as a particular length. Each 
issue of “Siege” is very jam-packed, 
because we had a certain amount of story 
to get into eight issues. This is unlike both 
the first series and the new series. 

PAT: So its not quite as leisurely. . . 
WENDY: Absolutely. One of the ele- 
ments | think some people missed was 
individual characterization. ELF- 
QUESTS following has different favorite 
characters, and they demand that each of 
these characters get his or her moment in 
the spotlight. We weren't really able todo 
that as much in “Siege” as we were before 
or will now. 

I go back and look at “Siege” and I'm 
very happy with a great deal of it; it was 
great to work with Joe. He has a feel for 
cartooning that very few inkers who also 
do realistic work have. He hasa nice fluid 
line; it’s uncluttered and organic, which is 
something I've always appreciated in his’ 
work. Add to that that he did a scathing 
satire of ELFQUEST for another 
company... 

PAT: Wasn’t it on Firsts version of 
E-MAN? 

RICHARD: Issue #7. 

PAT: Marty Pasko wrote it, didn't he? 
He wrote all those scathing satires in the 
early First issues of E-MAN. 
RICHARD: “Smeltquest™ was the title. 


Here is yet another parody from the past — Normalman meets Elfquest, 1983. 


PAT: He mixed them with the Smurfs, 
right? 

WENDY: Most people do when they 
satirize ELFQUEST. 

Working with Joe was tremendous; he 
really knew what he was doing. What | 
found was that our energies combined, 
because we're both very energetic artists 
and our work is very vigorous. The two 
combined was so .. . the word I guess 
I'm looking for is “explosive”. . . that it + 
just spills all out of corners. (Laughter.)1 
tended to change my drawing stylea little 
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bit, because I was in tune with Joe’. 1 
think he tended to change his inking 
style. 

PAT: | know people who normally ink 
their own work have a tendency to leave 
some of the drawing for the ink stage. 
Did you find yourself either putting 
those in again — or leaving them out and 
having them come out differently in 
Staton’ style? 

WENDY: It got to the point where, if I 
forgot something in the pencils, Joe 
would remember to put that detail in 


when he inked it. It must have been a 
heck of a job for him, because we had 
thousands and thousands of characters 
in that series. He took it on like a trouper. 
PAT: He inked the AVENGERS at one 
time; it can't have been any worse. 
RICHARD: That’ true. 

WENDY: | think the thing that made the 
artwork in “Siege” the most different 
from the art in the original series was the 
quality of constant movement. There 
was almost no resting place; constantly 
energetic and very frantic. 

PAT: How did you come to call it 
“Kings of the Broken Wheel?” 
RICHARD: We've already had one 
person ask, “Are you gonna get Gene 
Autrey to do the music?” (Laughter.) | 
suppose it does sound a little bit like a 
Western, but the subtitle is drawn from 
clues we scattered throughout “Siege” 
and the original ELFQUEST. When we 
were setting up those plot elements, 
Wendy was talking about the things she 


“We suddenly got a wild idea. We looked at each 


wanted to have happen in the first issue, 
and my reaction was, “Wait a minute! 
We don’t have a boundary — | think 
maybe there are too many things 
happening in the first issue. If we remove 
this one and just concentrate on these, we 
can do some wonderful things with 
development.” 

WENDY: | had to shift mental gears and 
realize we're doing an open-ended series 
again. 

PAT: The change from an open-ended 
series in ELFQUEST 10 a limited series 
in “Siege at Blue Mountain” — do you 
see that as a response to the changes in 
the direct-sales market? I see the direct- 
sales market as having become more 
structured, with the people who do the 
ordering looking for a set number of 
issues, et cetera. 

WENDY: Hmmmmm.. . 

RICHARD: To a certain extent that’s 
true. 

WENDY: Do you think it might have 


been almost a subconscious response? 
RICHARD: I think it was at least partly 
conscious. At that time, there were a lot 
of four- and six- and eight-issue series. 
That single-digit number-type. It was at 
the time we started “Siege” that the 
connection between WaRP Graphic and 
Apple Comics began, because WaRP 
just wanted to create comics and Apple 
was going to be the entity which pub- 
lished them. 

We were talking in a business sense 
about a given period of time in which 
things should happen. I think those two 
factors, taken together, dictated an eight- 
issue concept. 

If we had discovered halfway through 

that it wanted to be ten issues, we might 
have gone to ten, but it wasn't going to 
grow like Topsy after that. 
WENDY: Once again, “Siege” had a very 
specific goal. It had a simple plot, a 
villain to defeat and a baby to get back — 
all in eight issues. 
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other and started ‘what iffing’ all over the place.” 


RICHARD: I guess we owe the Pough- 
keepsie Galleria Mall a certain amount 

* of credit for the genesis of the idea that 
“Kings” is a big story that’s going to go on 
for along time. We had some ideas about 
“Kings of the Broken Wheel,” and we go 
to this mall often because they have good 
fast food. We'll walk up and down the 
corridors and bounce ideas off each 
other. 

We were doing that one evening when 
one or the other — or both of us — 
suddenly got a wild idea, We looked at 
each other and started “what iffing” all 
over the place. The story went from 
quart size to 55-gallon drum size. We 
realized we hada tiger by the tail. . .and 
it was a very exciting one. 

WENDY: What’ gotten me the most 
excited about this is that I've fallen in 
love with ELFQUEST all over again, but 
ona grander scale. Whatever it is or was 
that people like about ELFQUEST, 
they're just going to get more of it this 
time. It’s’ gonna be more lush, more 
emotional, more dramatic, more 
humorous. 

PAT: That brings up an interesting 
question: How do you, after almost II or 
12 years of working on this one basic 
concept, maintain your own enthusiasm? 
WENDY: It’s like a marriage. Like they 
say in THE FOUR SEASONS, “You 
have your peaks and you have your 
valleys.” (Laughter.) There are times, of 
course, when you have to work througha 
writer's block or anartist’s block, because 
you have a schedule to meet, and that’s 
hard. But — how can | put this? — it 
seems like I can’t remember a time when 
we weren't doing ELFQUEST together. 
It’s like having a child. There have been 
times when we've been tired of it, or not 
in tune with it, but the kid’s home and 
we're delighted. Right now, we're just in 
love with all the possibilities. 
RICHARD: Again, from late '85 to late 
°88,. there were events surrounding 
ELFQUEST of a legal nature that were 
very draining of energy. It’ difficult todo 
any work under circumstances like those 
we found ourselves in, Now, we own 
ELFQUEST lock, stock and barrel; 
we're working together; we have our 
mechanism set up for printing and 
distribution. It’s all done but the doing. 
All of that stuff being set up allows us to 
just focus on telling the story, which is a 
Jot of fun. 

WENDY: | find what's happening with 
the artwork in the first chapter is that 
there are a lot of silent panels, in which 
we just take advantage of the characters’ 
facial expressions or actions. That goes 


back to the leisurely idea, of letting the 
reader absorb at his own pace what the 
character might be thinking or feeling, 
without spoon-feeding it to him. 
RICHARD: Also, there’s a return to the 
“business. 

I can go back and read ELFQUEST, 
now years later, and find things that 
Wendy drew in there that I missed the 
first 150 readings. Now that I'm doing it 
for the 15st time, I look and say, “Oh!” 

And I'll go to her and ask, “Did youdo 
that on purpose?” And she'll smile at me 
like I'm some sort of chimp, saying, “Just 
figured that out now, did you?” 
WENDY: (Laughter.) 

PAT: J can remember being in an Ei 
Lit class and asking the instructor, 
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the author really mean to put that in 
there, so we'd remember it when we get 
to page 127? Sometimes, the instructor 
would say, “Yes, of course he did” and 
other times he'd sa, ‘hat depends. Give 
him the benefit of the doubt.” 
WENDY: | have to confess that some- 
times Richard finds things and asks if 1 
did it on purpose and I answer, “No! I 
don't even remember doing that! 
RICHARD: Note to the transcriber: We 
are taking a fried dumpling break. 
PAT: (through a mouthful) Since I'm 
undoubtedly the transcriber, thats not 
necessary. 

(Wendy. notices that the restaurant is 
playing Bette Midler’ “Wind Beneath 
My Wings.”) 


/ARTIST 
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“There are a lot of silent panels in the first chapter.” 


“ELFQUEST was always done with animation in mind.” 


WENDY: How did this song ever win a 
Grammy? | hate the ending . . . | wish 
she would just stop! 

PAT: She does drag it on forever, doesn't 
she? 

Getting into the business side a little, 
Richard: We delayed this interview 
because you were on your way to the 
West Coast to talk about other things 
that were going on, that might affect not 
only ELFQUEST in other media, but 
even ELFQUEST in print. What can 
you make public? 

RICHARD: | was spending several days 
hanging my nose over the shoulders of 
people who were demonstrating very 
powerful new computer colorizing sys- 
tems to me. If anyone is at all familiar 
with Macintosh color computers or 
Commodore color computers, they 
know that there are programs that allow 
you to draw and paint color illustrations. 
This software has gotten tremendously 


powerful — witness Ted Turner and 
colorization. Whatever you may think of 
it, it's a powerful piece of programming. 

We are working with a producer on 
the West Coast who will take the existing 
artwork from the original ELFQUEST 
series and turn it into four story-teller 
type videos, the first of which will be 
ready in June. They will be distributed 
through video stores. 

In order to do this easily, they are 
scanning the artwork into the computer 
memory and then manipulating it with 
these powerful programs — taking out 
the word balloons and putting in color. 
Once that’s done, they can do anything 
they bloody well want with it. 
WENDY: They can even doa little bit of 
animation, which is really exciting. 
PAT: Yes, I've seen some of this done — 
they can isolate a piece of the picture and 
make it move. They can't do anything 
very intricate, but they can certainly 
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make an arm move from waist to 
shoulder level. 

WENDY: They can do marvelous things 
with color. They can fade a daytime sky 
to a nighttime sky; they can do reflec- 
tions in water, things like that. 

PAT: So this will largely be still pictures, 
fading in and out? 

RICHARD: We're not trying to say to 
anyone that these are animated cartoons. 
That's why I use the phrase “story-teller.” 
If you go into a video store, you can find 
tapes that consist of narration over 
illustrations from a book, with some 
manipulation of the images, along with 
music and sound effects. 

This is a large and growing market - 
“kideo video” — and if we can tap into 
that, we achieve two goals: We get 
ELFQUEST as a concept recognized by 
a much larger audience than we now 
have and we open that audience to the 
idea of other ELFQUEST things. 


That part of the visit is fairly straight- 
forward. These people are working on 
this right now. They also wanted to know 
whether or not it would be possible to 
scan Wendy’ art from “Kings of the 
Broken Wheel,” colorize it in computer 
and then print out separations — film 
negatives — to send directly to the 
printer. All rather than coloring the 
pages in the traditional manner, photo- 
or laser-separating them in the tradi- 
tional manner, and then sending those 
negatives to the printer. 

We went back and forth on that for 
several days. While the coloring effects 
are quite amazing and very beautiful to 
look at, we decided against — at least at 
the present time — doing it that way, 
because even at a fine scan resolution, 
you get a dot pattern that will wipe out 
some of the very fine detail work Wendy 
does with brush and ink. We couldn't 
have that. 

So, for at least ELFQUEST Book 7, 
the first four or five issues of “Kings of 
the Broken Wheel” — which we hope to 
have out in November or December — 
we'll have the coloring done right here in 
New York by Chelsea Animation, who 
did the work on the first six. 

PAT: DC is using some kind of a 
computer coloring system on some of its 
books, notably DOOM PATROL. I 
don't think they're scanning the artwork 
to create the black plate — thats still 
being shot from the artwork’ in the 
traditional manner — but they are 
scanning it in to do the coloring on 
computer and spitting out the other three 
plates as direct film negs. 
RICHARD: There are systems available 
now that make it borderline economical 
to do coloring in that way. It was not 
economically feasible for us to do ELF- 
QUEST in that way because Marvel and 
DC mostly use a fairly limited palette. 

For ELFQUEST, we have a much 
broader spectrum. . . 

WENDY: We're looking for subtle 
shadings . . . 

PAT: /1ll point out that the palette on the 
books DC is computer coloring is 
considerably broader than that on its 
hana-colored books, because they havea 
greater range of screens available. 
WENDY: Let’ face it, it’s still more or 


less an experimental process. I don't ‘ 


think everybody knows that the last 
scene of THE LITTLE MERMAID was 
the first animation colorized by 
computer. 

PAT: IJ knew they had animated a 
good deal of MERMAID on compu- 
ter, as they had GREAT MOUSE 


DETECTIVE. 
WENDY: But the last scene of MER- 
MAID, with the big crowd scene — 
which would have taken painters a long 
time to paint — is colorized by computer. 
It not noticeably different from the rest 
of the film, but it is still experimental. 
There's a long way to go with it. 
RICHARD: Of course, when you're 
Disney and you have — 
PAT: Deep pockets. (Laughter.) 
RICHARD: Very deep pockets, and 
Mickey Mouse bucks to burn, you can 
do that. If we had an unlimited budget, 
I'd say we'd do it that way. 
WENDY: | wouldn't be so quick to say 
we would brush Chelsea Animation off. 1 
was very happy with the job they did and 
I love the look of animation colors on the 
ELFQUEST artwork. 

It simply reinforces the thought that 
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ELFQUEST was always done with 
animation in mind. People keep asking 
us, “When are you gonna come out with 
a film?” and our answer-has always been, 
“When we can find a studio that will not 
take it and change it into “Elf Mutant 
Ninja Turtles” or “Thunder-Elves” or 
whatever and keep its integrity. Until that 
time, we think these videos are a nice 
stepping stone. People will have the 
artwork that they love and are familiar 
with, and something very close to the 
original story. 

RICHARD: Kevin and Pete, nothing 
personal! 

WENDY: We love you, Kevin and Pete! 
(Laughter.) 

PAT: / take it the videos will be done with 
actors doing the voices of the characters, 
someone reading the narration, along 
with music and sound effects. 
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“We are breaking away from the ELFQUEST landscape.” 


ee 
“I am basically very skeptical of adaptations.” 


WENDY: Won't that be fun? 

PAT: Do you have a time frame for the 
release of the first of the videos? 
RICHARD: The first one will be out no 
later than June Ist. We’re looking to have 
all four out by year’s end. We’d like to 
have the first new video — taken from 
the “Kings of the Broken Wheel” mater- 
ial — out sometime around the release of 
the color book. 

WENDY: One thing we didn’t tell you 
about “Kings of the Broken Wheel” is 
that we are breaking away completely 


from ELFQUESTS traditional land- 
scape. In “Kings,” we're not only going to 
play with different locations on this 
world we've created, we're also going to 
play with time, so things will be happen- 
ing not only in far-away places we've 
never seen before on the world of two 
moons, but also at different times. 

This is done, of course, with the 
possibility of ELFQUEST expanding 
into other media. But I’m excited about it 
because I get to draw some wonderful 
new things and put the characters in 
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Unused cover for KINGS OF 
THE BROKEN WHEEL #1. 
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wonderful new costumes and have them 
deal with stuff they've never, ever dealt 
with or even conceived of dealing with. 
RICHARD: Basically, the idea behind 
“Kings of the Broken Wheel” — which 
you're going to have to abbreviate 
“KOBW — 99.9 FM on your dial” — is 
“Guys, you think you know what it’s like 
to be on a quest; you don't know 
nothin!” 

PAT: Let’ talk about your other project, 
Richard, adapting Piers Anthony’s 
XANTH novels into comics form. What 


XANTH, by Richard Pini and Dennis Fujitake, based on the series of novels created and written by Piers Anthony. 


led you specifically to those as a project? 
RICHARD: I am very skeptical of 
adaptations. I've seen, as have we all, 
hundreds of them done and, in my 
humble opinion, very few of them have 
been done really well and effectively. A 
lot of them have been all right; some have 
been done poorly. But I’m generally 
skeptical of them because, if something 
works well in one medium, the chances 
of it working well in another are inher- 
ently slim. 

We did the MYTHADVENTURES 
adaptations, and we had’ a lot of fun 
doing that, but ultimately it sort of just 
petered out. XANTH isa series I’ve been 
reading for a little while and, of all the 
science fiction and fantasy that I have 
read — at least recently — these stories 
feel the most like ELFQUEST feels. 
They are to a large degree written for a 
juvenile audience; grown-up readers can 
enjoy the heck out of them, but I think 
they're written for a juvenile audience, 
and so is ELFQUEST. 

WENDY: Young adults . . . 
RICHARD: Young adults. 

I've known about XANTH for a long 
time, and I've known about Piers 
Anthony fora long time, and I've felt like 
XANTH is like ELFQUEST for a long 
time — but it wasn’t until recently that 
those pieces of thought came together. I 
met Piers Anthony about five years ago 
at an American Bogksellers Association 
show, and we chatted for a few minutes 
about this and that. | knew about his 
work and he knew about ELFQUEST. 
His daughters were big fans of ELF- 
QUEST. At that time, he mentioned — 


just off the cuff — the idea of XANTH in 
graphic novel form the way ELFQUEST 
is in graphic novel form. I said, “Yeah, 
wouldn't that be a wonderful idea” and 
promptly forgot about it. About three 
years ago, I contacted him to do a story 
for us for BLOOD OF TEN CHIEFS, 
the ELFQUEST anthology series, and 
again didn't follow up on the XANTH 
graphic novel idea. Then, last fall, | gota 
letter from him, asking permission to 
incorporate some ELFQUEST elements 
into his newest XANTH novel, ISLE OF 
VIEW. If you know anything about 
Xanth, you know it’s a pun-filled world. 
Say that fast and it’s “I love you.” He 
needed to have an elf character who 
could move around. In Xanth, the elves 
can’t move around much because the 
further they get away from their elf elm 
trees, the weaker they get; this elf needed 
to move all over the world. The reason he 
needed this character is because he'd 
gotten a letter from the mother of a 12- 
year-old girl who'd been badly injured by 
a drunk driver. He entered into a 
correspondence with this girl — and the 
fact that she was and isa fan of XANTH 
and ELFQUEST and was getting letters 
from Piers Anthony really helped in her 
recovery. 1 should say “has helped,” 
because she has a long period of recovery 
left. 

Piers decided to put her into the next 
XANTH novel as an elf. But, since he 
needed that elf to go all over the world, 
Xanth elyes wouldn't do. He reasoned, 
“She also loves ELFQUEST, maybe I 
can make her a visiting ELFQUEST elf.” 
He wrote to us and we said we'd love to; 
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please feel free. 

So, the new XANTH novel, out in 
paperback in November, is actually an 
ELFQUEST-XANTH crossover novel. 

In the course of our correspondence 
about this, | mentioned that I was 
enjoying the XANTH series, wouldn't it 
be wonderful if they were in graphic 
novel form, and Piers said, “Don't you 
remember . . .?” And he also paid us a 
very high compliment when he said, “If 
anyone were going to do the XANTH 
graphic novels, I'd want it to be the 
ELFQUEST people.” 

He twisted my arm and I said I'd love 

to do that; then it was just a matter of 
putting together the team. I'll tell you— I 
knew I wanted to try and get Dennis 
Fujitake, because I’d seen his work on 
DALGODA and RETIEF, and he has a 
wonderful, fresh, lively, fluid style that I 
thought would work perfectly with the 
young-adult nature of the XANTH 
stories. So I contacted him and he said 
he'd be happy to do it. He lives two 
blocks away from Gary Kato, who’ 
doing the coloring, and wheels are 
turning; it’s a wonderful project and a lot 
of fun. 
WENDY: | just saw the first few pages of 
the XANTH graphic novel last week and 
felt tears coming, because the artwork is 
absolutely charming — and absolutely in 
tune with the level of the stories. 

I have to admit Dennis surprised me. 
When Richard said he was getting 
Dennis, | tended to think of him more in 
terms of his DALGODA work . . . 
PAT: Which is sort of technological. 
WENDY: But he does have what I would 


“I’m hoping to attract a lot of people who are 


call — and I hope he’s not offended by 
this — a feminine sensibility that applies 
very well to the organic nature of fantasy. 
It’s coming through beautifully in his first 
XANTH novel. 
I'm excited; I can't wait to/ begin 
reading this. 
RICHARD: We'll adapt ISLE OF 
VIEW in three volumes, the first out in 
s me no end, because | 
n XANTH fans who are not 
ans will be attracted to this, 
because it’ the first installment of the 
new book that they won't get to read in 
prose for another five months. I’m 
hoping to at a lot of people who are 
not comic: jonados into comics — at 
least appraising, if not buying — with 


this. 

The second volume will be out around 
about the time the paperback comes out 
and the third next spring. 

Then we have a wonderful option 
open to us: We can continue to adapt the 
new books Piers is writing, always 
staying a jump ahead of the paperback 
publication; or we can go back and adapt 
the earlier novels; or — God help us all 
— we can try to do both! 

It’s very exciting and its good for 
WaRP Graphics because it feels like 
ELFQUEST and I don't want to do lots 
and lots of projects. I will limit the things 
we do to those projects that feel 
comfortable. If we can be said to have a 
company outlook or feel, it’s character- 


ized by ELFQUEST and XANTH. I 
wouldn't want to do big robots. 


WENDY: If you think about it, there + 


really aren't too many fantasy comics out 
right now. | think it’s fortunate that 
WaRP Graphics has made itself known 
to generally non-comics readers through 
ELFQUEST, whether through BLOOD 
OF TEN CHIEFS, the graphic novels or 
someone passing on the comic series to 
someone who has never read a comic 
book before. 

A great deal of ELFQUEST’ audi- 
ence isin among the science fiction and 
fantasy readers, who don't generally 
frequent comic-book shops. They will 
find out, through information in ELF- 
QUEST and through talking to people 


not comics aficionados into comics with this.” 


who read ELFQUEST regularly, about 
the other things that Father Tree Press is 
doing. And because of the association 
with Piers Anthony, it will again be 
among the realm of people who don't 
usually read comics. 

The same thing happened with 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. Most of 
the people I’m getting feedback from, 
most of the letters First is sending on to 
me, are from people who never picked up 
a comic book in their lives. They happen 
to like the TV show and gave the book a 
try. They say, “I had no idea that comic 
books could be like this.” 
PAT: / want to go back to the video 
project for a moment, because some- 
thing occurred to me as you were 
discussing the young adult target audi- 
ence for both ELFQUEST and 
XANTH. 

What do you see as the audience for 
the ELFQUEST videos? Young adults 
— or the pre-school through first grade 
audience usually attracted to that kind of 
thing? 

RICHARD: | think its the younger 
audience: six to eight, six to ten years old. 
I'm terrible at trying to parse people the 
way... 

PAT: The way marketers do? 
RICHARD: Right. The videos are 
geared for young kids. Thats good 
enough for me — 54 to 5%4? (Laughter.) 
If ELFQUEST as published equates to 
BATMANasit was published in the 70s, 
then these videos — and this is not 
pejorative. — equate somewhat to 
SUPERFRIENDS, as Batman was 
portrayed on Saturday morning TV. We 
don’t have anything to equate to DARK 
KNIGHT. 

That’s the shift. The videotapes will 
certainly make reference to the existence 
of the books... 


WENDY: And the books will be noted to 
be young adult reading. 

RICHARD: | think people will under- 
stand that ELFQUEST does exist on a 
variety of levels, in terms of the maturity 
of its presentation. 

PAT: / remember, during the original 
publication of ELFQUEST, a couple of 
times you got letters from people who 
were upset, because this was a story they 
had been reading to their children and 
suddenly there was an element they 
found inappropriate to .expose their 
children to. 

WENDY: And it was very interesting 
what they found inappropriate. The 
violence was fine with them. It was the 
sexual things that bothered them. 

PAT: Have you thought at all about the 


need to edit the story for the videos, 
because of that problem? 
RICHARD: The videos will be edited. 
Consider that we're taking 20 issues 
worth of material and putting it onto 
four half-hour videos. These youngsters, 
who are coming upon these tapes for the 
first time, will get the entire story of 
ELFQUEST from start to finish — but 
I'd say we have pared as much as two- 
thirds of the sub-plots out of this 
treatment for the videotapes. 

They will be perfectly geared to that 
age audience. 
WENDY: Characters’ motives will be 
portrayed as much simpler, much less in 
shades of gray than in the published 
version of ELFQUEST. Trolls are bad 
because they're trolls — there’s no more 
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explanation needed. 
RICHARD: The die-hard ELFQUEST 
fans will probably shriek. bloody murder 
for a number of reasons — one of which 
being “But you cut so much!” 
WENDY: Don't be too hard on the die- 
hard ELFQUEST fans; they’re a pretty 
intelligent bunch. 
RICHARD: Well, whoever it is that will 
scream bloody murder will do so — and 
you know that someone will. The point 
being that whoever protests will not 
understand what is necessary to take it 
from the comic format into the video 
format. 

But we are satisfied with the adapta- 
tion. It serves its purpose well. 
PAT: What are your working methods 
like on ELFQUEST? 


WRITERS/ARTIST 
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Material from XANTH. More material from XANTH. 


“I’m beginning to understand why Cutter 


WENDY: We have it down to a pretty 
simple em. 

RICHARD: Actually, it’ different now. 
WENDY: because of the computer, 
there’ quite a big difference. 
RICHARD: We've gone high-tech. 
(Laughter.) 

WENDY: We both have Mac Pluses that 
talk to each other. The traditional thing 
we still do is go to a shopping mall or ona 
long drive and have our plotting sessions. 
After that’s done, I sit down and write the 
script. That goes into Richard’ com- 
puter, he edits it, we discuss it. Then, very 
simply, I print out the edited script and 
begin to do breakdowns and pencils. 

I doa page a day, penciled and inked; 
I'm barely penciling, I go directly to inks, 
practically. | can draw these characters in 
my sleep by now. 

If we discover that there is some 
artwork that tells the story and dialogue 
is not needed, that will be shaped out of 
the script, afterwards. 

PAT: Do you find, as you're drawing, 
that there are sometimes scenes that 
should have been included in the script 
that were not? Does the path of the story 
alter as you draw it? 

RICHARD: That would happen, pro- 
bably, during the plotting/ scriptwriting 
phase. It hasn't happened yet, but 
we're still working on the first issue. It 
certainly could. That’s one of the very 
nice things about being able to have 
linked computers. 

WENDY: I do recall discovering what | 
thought was a plot hole. I called Richard 
and said, “Why is this character here? 


WRITERS/ARTIST 
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4, 


Why doesn't he do this at this point?” We 
had to discuss it and figure it out; it was 
vital to the scene. As it turned out, it’s 


-important that that character do no- 
thing, at that point, to bring forward his « 


particular problem in the plot. 

PAT: So, unlike the way most comics are 
done, you're inking before the lettering is 
done. Richard, youre now lettering on 
computer? 

RICHARD: This is wonderful! Last 
year, at the San Diego Comics Expo, 
before the convention, I got to talking 
with David Cody Weiss, who is working 
at Disney. He had developed comics 
lettering typefaces; he had this whole 
system by which he could overlay the 
balloon, with the lettering, onto the 
scanned artwork. He could place the 
balloons anywhere he wanted, move 
them around, and then print out just the 
lettering and balloons. 

He could then cut the balloons out and 
paste them to the finished art or give the 
page of balloons to the printer with the 
art with instructions to combine them to 
make the black plate. ¥, 

1 was just amazed at how good it 
looked. So | asked if it was available to 
we mere mortals. He said yes, so I 
licensed the software from him — it’s 
proprietary, he owns it — and I've been 
learning how to do comic-book lettering. 

I can’t letter worth beans by hand; but 
on the Mac I can do it and it looks 
professional. 

PAT: / believe he does lettering for DC 
and I heard mention that he was working 
by computer. On one of those computer 
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feels the way he does about the Preservers.” 


networks we discussed before, Jim 
Massara, a letterer, was talking about 
something like this as well. He said once 
you have the letter forms in the com- 
puter, its much simpler to just type the 
words in than to have to sit and carefully 
use a pen. 

WENDY: And you never have to worry 
about correcting blobs of ink or mis- 
spellings . . . 

RICHARD: There’ a spell-checker built 
in. Anybody, with the right software, 
could create his or her own distinctive 
lettering and use it. David has done this 
— very well — he has two different styles 
of lettering... 

WENDY: Here’s something we haven't 
talked about: Janice Chang created the 
ultimate Preserve lettering. Is there any 
way to incorporate that into the system 
— or do we have to go back to Janice for 
that? 

PAT: /s there a way to scan a new font 
into the system? 

RICHARD: Now, that is an interesting 
question. 

PAT: That’ one of the things that people. 
talked about on the computer net. Is it 
possible to do an alphabet by hand and 
then incorporate it into the software? So 
that, for example, by hitting the right 
function keys, you'd be operating in the 
“Preserver” alphabet? 

RICHARD: There is at least one pro- 
gram with which you can do that now. 
WENDY: If you scanartwork, why can’t 
you scan lettering and then reproduce on 
a Xerox? 

RICHARD: Because ina computer, you 
hit the “A” key and it goes into memory 
and makes the image of an “A” on the 
screen. If Iscanthat“A,"it says “Here isa 
picture of an‘A\” 

PAT: You have to have some way of 
taking that picture and making it come 
out when you strike the “A” key? 
RICHARD: Right. Right now, it’s just a 
block of artwork, the same way any 
other picture is. 

WENDY: I'm saying you could use 
Xerox. You could have one print-out of 
the alphabet and use the copies .. . 
PAT: You could even go to someplace 
like Letraset, which will make up special 
transfer sheets from your samples, 
RICHARD: Transfer sheets means 
going back to doing it by hand and very 
slowly. 

WENDY: I'll tell you something: / ain't 
doing the Preserver lettering! (Laughter.) 
RICHARD: Is there any Preserver talk 
in the first issue? 

WENDY: Yes. 

RICHARD: Damn it! (Laughter.) 


WENDY: I'll make sure there is! 
PAT: The problem is that computers are, 
actually, inherently stupid. All of them 
are, as someone said, merely a whole 
bunch of light switches that have been 
programmed to turn off and on in a 
particular fashion. When you strike a key 
on a computer, you are telling it, “Turn 
on this set of lights and turn off that set of 
lights.” That creates the pattern. You'd 
have to have a program that says, “This 
set of switches creates this pattern.” 

On ‘a Mac there are different fonts 
built in. 
RICHARD: | know the software | need. 
I suspect it’s a variant of what David used 
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to create his own lettering; I could have 
done the same thing with the time and 
the inclination. It looks like I’m going to 
have to, now. 

I'm beginning to understand why 
Cutter feels the way he does about the 
Preservers. (Laughter.) Damn bugs! 
WENDY: (looks at Richard's plate) You 
didn’t eat your veggies. 

RICHARD: I had some of my veggies. 
PAT: | had some of mine, too. 
WENDY: Look at both of these men! 
They're not eating their broccoli! 

PAT: Red meat! Red meat! We're men, 
Wendy! 

WENDY: This is why we have wars. . . 
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“I had to work to get back to the stretch and squash.” 


PAT: Or at least arguments between men 
and women. 

(Note: The preceding exchange oc- 
curred two weeks before President 
Bush’ well-publicized pronouncements 
on the subject of broccoli.) 
RICHARD: Getting back to the letter- 
ing: This is a step that Wendy doesn’t 
have to do — or have done — between 
the pencilling and inking. So, when she 
sits down to a blank sheet of paper, she 
can buzz right on through, at whatever 
speed she wants, without interruption. 
PAT: You do have to say, at least in your 
head, “This is where the balloon goes.” 
WENDY: Yes, I've developed an instinct 
for that. I do have to compose the panels 
with the dialogue in mind. 

With the simplicity to the approach to 


“Kings of the Broken Wheel,” there will 
be many silent panels. And very little in 
the way of captions — the reader will 
understand through the artwork. That’s 
my favorite kind of story-telling, where 
someone can read along and say, 
“Oohhh, | know what that means.” 
PAT: Wendy, do you find it useful, as an 
artist, to be able to go to a non- 
ELFQUEST project as a break, a 
respite? . 

WENDY: Absolutely. BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST was a dream from start to 
finish. It was a created project; we had to 
doa lot of convincing with Ron Koslow 
that the world needed a BEAUTY AND 
THE BEAST graphic novel. He’s not a 
comic-book reader, even though his first 
cousin is Steve Gerber. 


It’s a small world, isn’t it? 

Once he saw that we were going to be 
true to the TV show and that Vincent was 
not going to be dressed in skin-tight 
tights and a cape (laughter), he realized 
there would not be any loss of integrity in 
translating from one medium to another. 
He was very happy about it. We were 
given almost total freedom on the second 
graphic novel, once the script had been 
accepted. 

For me, | began to look at light 
differently. First of all, | was working in 
color; second of all, 1 wasn’t doing 
cartooning. I was doing realistic, illus- 
trative art with accurate portraits of the 
characters, being aware of lighting in 
quite a different way from ELFQUEST. 
It was thrilling. Some of the effects that 
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: 
“I'd like to see ELFQUEST break out of the graphic novel 


ghetto in Waldenbooks and see it in some other medium.” 


“I didn't 
It was a 


came out | look at and say, 
know | could do, that! 
revelation. 

Some of this is being carried into 
“Kings of the Broken Wheel.” The art is 
richer and more lush, for having had the 
experience of a year and a half on 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
RICHARD: She had to learn how to 
draw elves again. 

WENDY: I'd been doing the human 
proportions, and had to work to get 
back to the stretch and squash of 
cartooning. 

PAT: / fondly remember the issue you 
did of JONNY QUEST. Like many of 
your projects, it had a gentler aspect than 
the general run of JONNY QUEST. 
Much as we all loved thé action- 
adventure... 

WENDY: Part of that was due to Bill 
Loebs. We were doing the origin of Race 
Bannon. Race was my hero when | was 
16; 1 wanted to be Jezebel Jade, live ona 
junk in Hong Kong and have adven- 
tures! Getting todo his origin was really 
a kick! 

Bill did this tender story about Jonny’s 
mother dying and brought Race inas the 
companion to complete the family again. 
It was Very moving, very simply told and 
very easy to draw because it was all right 
there. 

While I was working on it, Bill and 1 
sort of linked psychically and 1 would 


give him art that he hadn't indicated in 
the script and he would call and say, 
“That's just what | wanted.” It was the 
kind of story that happened that way. 
PAT: Did you find it interesting working 
from a model sheet of characters that 
were not your own? 

WENDY: | have been drawing Jonny 
since | was a kid. C’mon! I learned how 
to draw people from JONNY QUEST! 
One of the most exciting things that ever 
happened to me was meeting Doug 
Wildey at San Diego Con. After that, I 
got a package in the mail a few weeks 
later. He had sent me his very first study 
of Jonny. It blew me away — a nice 
smudged pencil drawing. You could tell it 
had been through the wringer, but this 
was his very first model study of Jonny. 
That is a treasure! 

I used to draw the JONNY QUEST 
characters in high school and the teacher 
would come by and rip the page out of 
the notebook. (Laughter.) 

PAT: [ remember things like that, too. 
RICHARD: Somewhere we have — 
WENDY: Oh, please don’t tell! 
RICHARD: — comics pages that she 
did back then. The show came out in "64 
and 65... 

WENDY: | wasn't even 16! 
RICHARD: She was enamored of it. 
There had not been anything like it on 
TV. 

WENDY: It was inspiring. 


RICHARD: So she set about doing her 
own funny books — a trend which was to 
continue. 
WENDY: Richard loves to rag me on 
this. I did, back when I was a teenager, a 
page of Jonny and Dr. Quest in the lab 
and Jonny’s looking at a bubbling, 
glowing flask, and Jonny asks, “What's 
this, Dad?” 
RICHARD: The answer is something 
like “Balonium 37 . . . and phosphors.” 
(Laughter.) 
WENDY: What did I know? It glowed! 
The JONNY QUEST project was a 
labor of love and, when I look back, I 
have been so fortunate in my career, 
because everything I have done has been 
a labor of love. I've never had to hack 
anything out. | feel. guilty about this. 
PAT: Lets wrap this up with an attempt 
at prophecy or clairvoyance on your 
parts. 
RICHARD: | knew you were going to 
say that. (Laughter.) 
PAT: Where do each of you see WaRP 
Graphics, Father Tree Press, your own 
work, in five years? 
WENDY: What we'd like to see — or 
what we can realistically expect? 
PAT: Either way or both. 
WENDY: I'd like to see ELFQUEST 
break out of the graphic novel ghetto in 
Waldenbooks and see it in some other 
medium — film or TV — with most of its 
integrity intact. That is still a dream we 


both share. As for my work, I think it will 
be very much what it has been; I'll 
continue doing ELFQUEST and other 
projects that I love on the side. 


RICHARD: I'm looking at a plan — 
a combination of realistic and wish- 
dreaming — that within a year or two 
allows me to sell off the publishing rights 
to everything WaRP Graphics has done 
— at this moment, ELFQUEST and 
XANTH. I have beena publisher for the 
last dozen years; it has been fun, con- 
structive, infuriating, educational, eye- 
opening, depressing, elating and several 
other adjectives. I have found, though, in 
just the last few months, that I enjoy the 
heck out of working, doing the XANTH 
adapations, working with Wendy on 
ELFQUEST. | like it a lot. _ 
I think Id like, in the next five years, 
for some larger company to hold the 
license to publish what we produce or 
package. We might still be doing 
ELFQUEST; I hope still to be doing 
XANTH. But instead of me being on the 
phone to the printer and distibutors and 
all the other players in the publishing 
game, | just put the thing together and 
give it to this other entity. 
PAT: That's almost what you tried to do 
with Apple Comics. 
RICHARD: In a very embryonic way; 
but I’m setting my sights much higher 
this time around. 
I could even see myself as the liaison 

between that publisher and the printer 
. . but not the one actually responsible 


for getting it done and paying the bills 
and so on and so forth. 4 ment, what I've described would be a 
WENDY: Underline paying the bills. wonderful way to spend the next several 
RICHARD: / hate paying the bills! years. O 
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I think for someone of my tempera- 


PREDATOR TM & ©1990 20th Century Fox Film Corporation / CYCOPS ©1990 Woodcock, Stelfreeze, Kraft / X-THIEVES ©1990 Vogel, Propst, Kraft 


“The Aliens and Predators are pretty easy for me.” 


“I don’t think I have the patience to pencil.” 


nkers live in a strange world. If 
they de a good job, all the credit 
will go to the penciller; but if 


they do a bad job, they'll hear about it. 
Still, pencillers know that a good inker 
can make or break their work — and one 
of the inkers that pencillers are starting to 
notice is Karl Story. We started the Story 
story with his tale of breaking into the 
business 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Lers 
start with the real simple stuff: Where are 
vou from? Where'd you go to school? 
How'd you get into the business? 

KARL STORY: I'm from Fort Walton 
Beach, Florida. When I was going to 
high school there, | met Dave Dorman, 
who has done quite a bit of artwork in 
the industry and is mainly known for his 
painting. He, ina way, took me under his 
wing fora while during my senior year in 
high school. I graduated in 1985. 

He taught me’some things and I owe 
Dave a lot for what I know. After that, I 
did a little bit of college and I went to art 
school fora year anda half. I didn’t really 
learn anything there. (Laughter.) 

PAT: Which art school did you go to? 

KARL: The Joe Kubert School. I liked 
the first year, but the second year I wasn't 
learning anything and I getting 
professional work. Some of the teachers 
didn’t care for the fact that I was working 


Name: Karl Story 
Home: Fort Walton Beach, FL 
Occupation: Inker 

“YCOPS, X-THIEVES, 

S VS. PREDATOR 

Art Education: Joe Kubert School 
Seminat Influence: Michael Golden 
Favorite Tool: Raphael series 8402 
#4 brush 


professionally, although others were 
fantastic. 1 will admit that. There were 
two or three out of the ten teachers 1 had 
during the second year that I could get 
along with and I learned things from. But 
the money it cost and the time it took 
from my real life weren't worth it. I left 
the school halfway through my second 
year, came back to Florida and found a 
bunch of little things to do. 

I did some stuff with Dave Dorman, a 
little bit of work with First Comics, then 
came Comics Interview Group. | did 
some work-on Mark Propst’ pencils for 
X-THIEVES background inks on 
issue #8, then full inks on #9 — then came 
CYCOPS, which was just incredible. 
That was one of the most amazing 
projects I ever worked on. | know Brian 
Stelfreeze and | will work together again 

we're not sure on what yet. 

PAT: What was so special about 
CYCOPS? 
KARL: The story was great-and Brian’ 
artwork was like no artwork in the 
industry yet. In an industry’ where you 
have umpteen people ripping off other 
people’ styles — a Neal Adams clone 
here and a Michael,Golden clone there 
here’ Brian, witha style that is totally 
his own. 

Some people say he looks a little like 
Walt Simonson, but having inked three 
issues of his pencils, it’ not like Simon- 
sonatall; he’s definitely got his own style. 
It’s even more incredible now, the way 
he’ developed, because CYCOPS was 
his first comic-book work ever. He’ got it 
down now, he’ definitely a m Twas 

just up at his place a few w ago, and 
the stuff he does now is just amazing. 
PAT: How did you get the assignment to 
ink ALIENS VS. PREDATOR? 
KARL: Last year, at the °89 San Diego 
Comic Con, Brianahd I were hanging out 
at the artists’ alley. I had been talking to 
Dark Horse. | showed them some of my 
stuff and they said they might have a 
project for me. They came back by the 
table in artists’ alley and Randy Stradley 
was looking at my work. One of the pieces 
I had out was an APPLESEED piece 


ALIENS VS. PREDATOR — Randy 
Stradley, writer, Phill Norwood, 
penciller, Karl Story, inker. 
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that Brian had pencilled and | inked. He 
asked me, “Did you ink this?” and I said, 
“Yeah: “This is really, really nice,” Randy 
said. “I definitely think we havea project 
foryou. Let me come back later on.” 

Later on, he brought the penciller of 
ALIENS VS. PREDATOR, Phill Nor- 
wood, to take a look’and I pretty much 
got the job right there on the spot. I have 
to credit that APPLESEED piece with 
helping out. It’s definitely a piece I'm 
proud of. For all intents and purposes, 
that piece is owned by Steve Smith of 
Avalon Editions; he doesn't have it yet, 
though — I'm painting it now and | 
haven't had the time to finish it. 


Below, DAK discovery Brian Stelfreeze with 9-foot-tall character, Ragoczy, from 
CYCOPS. Next page, art from same by same. 


PAT: Working on something like 
ALIENS VS. PREDATOR — or any 
kind of movie or TV adaptation — being 
able to maintain likenesses to the estab- 
lished creations — human or otherwise 
— is important. Part of that here is Phill 
Norwood’ problem, but part of it 
depends on you as well. How do you deal 
with that? 

KARL: On this project, it's not quite 
as difficult. On Dark HorseS other 
ALIENS and PREDATOR projects, 
they have characters that do have to hold 
to likenesses. All we really have to worry 
about are the monsters. All the other 
characters in the story are completely 
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original. Phill has created the likenesses 
of them. The Aliens and Predators are 
pretty easy for me — especially the 
Aliens. That has been one of my favorite 
movies ever since | first saw it back in 79 
and then when the sequel came out it 
blew me away. 

I had done some Aliens illustrations 
myself, before | ever got this project. If 
Phill pencils in an Alien and there’ a 
little something missing, I have no 
problem adding that in. I] always em- 
bellish thema little more, because they're 
so creepy and bio-mechanical. The 
Predators are pretty easy, too, because 
Phill hasa knack for those guys. We dida 
whole bunch of those guys in the short 
stories in DARK HORSE PRESENTS 
— they're definitely Predators. 

The only thing we have to worry about 

is keeping the overall look of the book as 
far as technology and things mechanical; 
keeping that in line with the Aliens and 
Predator universes. Phill, being a pro- 
duction designer for Hollywood — he’s 
worked on THE ABYSS — has thatend 
down. He comes out with the most 
elaborate technical backgrounds and 
devices. The hovercraft he designed 
just blow me away — they look like 
they work. He’ definitely got a knack 
for that. 
PAT: A lot of inkers don't like working 
on technical stuff, because theres a 
necessity for preciseness thats not re- 
quired if you're inking a human being. 
For example, if a line’s out of a place ona 
person, most people won t notice, buton 
a piece of machinery if a lines not 
straight, or if a curve’ not exactly the 
way it should be, everybody looks and 
says, “That’ not right!” Even if ita piece 
of machinery we ve never seen before, we 
all know the lines should meet in specific 
places and things like that. 

Do you find that a hassle — or is it 

something you like to do? 
KARL: | like to do it. Its kind of 
perverse in a way. Phill makes this 
background stuff so elaborate that it 
takes a lot of time, because I’m a very 
technical inker on that sort of thing. I've 
got my templates, my French curves and 
my straight edges. I work on those things 
with almost a passion to make them look 
as good, as realistic, as | can. 

I always had that problem with tech- 
nical stuff that just didn’t cut it. “That 
won't work — give me a break.” All the 
stuff that Phill is doing here definitely 
works. He’ technically proficient. 

The only problem with it is that it 
takes a lot of time and with the schedule 
on ALIENS VS. PREDATOR being so 


tight, that has sort of become a problem. 
I love doing those backgrounds — I’m 
not going to erase them or something — | 
want to make them look as good as I can. 
PAT: You're not likely to go out and hire 
a background inker for yourself? 
KARL: I do have people helping me. | 
have to. Each page on the series is so 
detailed that there’ no way one person 
alone could get it out on the deadline that 
is set for it. 

I've got a couple of people helping 
me out. They each do more than one 
thing; they drop in little things here and 
there, sometimes backgrounds. Brian 
Stelfreeze and Mark Propst are both 
giving me a hand on it. I’m extremely 
grateful for all the help they've given me. 
PAT: Do you find yourself, when you get 
a pencilled page in front of you, gravi- 
tating toward the things you like to do 
and getting them done first? 

KARL: Yeah — I'm afraid I do. | can go 
through all the pages and do all the 
technical work first. Sometimes 1 do 
that. I'm working on the second issue 
right now and I've done that this time. 
I've gone in and on all but one page I've 
finished all the technical work. All that 
remains is brush inking and doing the 
organic things. 
PAT: How about technique and tools? 
You said “brush work” — so I assume 
that on technical work you're not using 
brushes, which I would expect. What 
kind of tools do you use? 
KARL: The technical pen I use for the 
technical work is the Ropring rapido- 
graph. I swear by it. I've had this set fora 
year now. For brushes, | use the Raphael 
series 8402 #4. That amazes a lot of 
people — Brian Stelfreeze calls it a mop. 
(Laughter.) 
PAT: A 4 is an awfully big brush. 
KARL: It comes to the best point. I've 
used several of the smaller sizes — a | 
and a 3 — but neither of those had as 
good of a point or the snap to the brush 
that the 4 does. And it holds more ink — 
Thave no problems dipping it into the ink 
and working for quite a while before | 
have to dip it again. It has amazed a lot of 
people who don't believe I can ink with 
that thing. But I can get hairlines with 
that brush — it’s just amazing. 
PAT: What ink do you use? 
KARL: Higgins Black Magic. 
PAT: Yeah — it’ pretty much a choice 
between Higgins or Pelikan. Do you 
treat it at all? Some people like to water it 
down a little bit. 
KARL: Only when it starts to get thick. 
If the ink sits for a while and it gets down 
to the bottom of the bottle, it starts to 


sludge up a little bit. Then, I'll either 
replace the ink or water it out a little bit. 
PAT: You can probably tell I know 
something about this stuff. I was a 
wannabe-artist all through high school. 1 
went to Pratt Institute here in New York 
for six months and quickly discovered 
that my talent wasnt as good as | 


thought. Then I gravitated toward the 
writing. But I have enough background 
that I can talk to artists and not have it 
sound like I'm groping. Have you done 
any pencil work? 

KARL: 1 don’t get into it that much. The 
pencil work I do is mostly for myself. 1 
don't think I have the patience to pencila 
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“HIGH CLASS INTERGALACTIC HIGH JINKS’’ 
Gropn ev X-THIEVES 


‘Across space and time come those cosmic , 
Kleptomaniacs, Fred & Bianca -- stealing their way into 
your heart (and wallet)! 

‘This time they're out to swipe art from Marvel Comics, 
the original Coca-Cola formula, and, yes, even Reality, it- 
self! 

‘They can’t be serious, can they? Of course not -- they’re 
just out to have fun, and so will you! 

Stolen directly from the pages of the hot early issues, 
these collected stories include both original out of print 
M1 issues! 

We know Fred & Bianca’s heroic heists will be a smash 
“hit’’ (in both senses of the word) - this collection con- 
tains great art and funny stories, and the regular series is gaining 
converts everyday! 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art - MARK PROPST 


Graphic album 
$6.50 
(Canada: $8.50) 
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X-THIEVES 
Graphic Album No.2 


This album contains great art and three funny stories from 
‘out-of-print early issues of the series that just keeps gaining 
converts every day: 

“OOPS” 
Didn't you hate it when mom told you what to do and when to do it? 
‘Asn adult, you don’t have to put up with that sort of stutf (except, 
maybe, from your boss). But what if MOM stood for Mobile Obedience. 
‘Machine - - made of the strongest alloy in the known universe?! 
“Glut!” 

What happens when every alien with twitchy fingers decides 
i's easy to be a thief? The days of easy money aré over! 

Fred & Bianca find themselves at the mercy of the market 
(and, a8 any Cirulean school child can tell you, the market hae 
somercy) 

“X-LOVER!” 

{t's blast from the past as one of her former flames comes 
between Fred & Bianca. And he's got the hots! What's a 
short X-Thief to do against this hunk of burnina love? 


Story - HENRY VOGEL 
Art - MARK PROPST 
Graphic album 

$6.95 

(Caneda: $8.95) 


Copyright © 1988 
Vogel, Propst, Kraft 
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“Whenever I pencil something, I want to ink it.” 


s. 


24-page book every month. It’s a very 
tedious process for me. Whenever | 
pencil a comic-book style piece, | want to 
ink it. 


much more tedious than the pencils. 1 KARL: I never thought of it that way. | 
guess because I was almost always inking never thought it was finished until it was 
my own work, at that point, you feel like in black and white. 

you've already done this. You've pen- 
PAT: J always found the inking to be cilled it, its done — 
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PAT: J can see that. If you're looking at 
comic-book work and the various things 


KARL STORY 


that pencillers will try to get on their books.” 


$$$ $$ ans] 
“Professionally, I hope I'll be one of those inkers 


e a ‘ newer stuff. When I learned he used a | are John Beatty, definitely — he does something completely on my own — | 
involved in it — layout, story-telling, The only kind of ealeclor ees whe Wen good. I stopped brush, I couldn't believe it. I'd never | some amazing work. Most ofthe other | suppose I could do it eventually, but I 
isla anatomy, ea ae coms ie eee who bought really ikepra fash Sul TE books thai Mike touched a brush as far as inking goes | guys I really like are pencillers also — don't really think I have the confidence 
vhat is t important to you? a € ent a ™ w : aap s. - os Sec. 
i ck aie A things that say to PAT: How did you begin your interest in Golden drew and eventually I found betore: i ought, He venta wathis Kelley Jonesis really good. And thereare to do it right now — and I don't really 
are the top two or three ings 1 2 J caine othEravtikis who: were) excelent brush? No way! No way!” I started the big guys, like Barry Windsor-Smith; have the desire, either. 
you “This is well-done work"? BAe iinet A pea ridin eea Bit: U have to say that Mike Golden’ fooling around with a brush, just playing | when he inks his own work there's no I've been talking to people, thinking 
ARE ete one. Ld erecag sa his Hise ealideaits ie i work is definitely. the stuff that got me with it, seeing what I could do and I comparison. As afar as just plain inkers about projects to do after this one is over, 
a ing goes, I lo + bw nk i i i — a ii — i i 
sieau faking. Whedl Be fork that has a store with my allowance and buy some into comics. A couple of the books that Hel ant se eo Sse re ee i cont ane ee ‘Wiesel algo eae = aa he rciae| ose. 
real sharp edge to it, a kind of a cleanness comics. I remember buying a couple of he did — a Marvel annual one time that Raphael. 2 PAT: DA ue hab i Pern tee E * If you ha faa oice ofa project, 
to it, that really appeals to me. different ones just to read and stuff — was just amazing. I've talked to several The brah really does matter. This is betomeud brerian show tnithe Giusihers oe ite a ibe! ie teeta 
There has to be good drawing under- this is where one of my main influences artists and they almost consider it a bible an expensive die. : writen’ pénciller, inker? URE taliee ASE working with 
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work that I eer Bi hee ey a mir’ Vd never seen commie rk [ke stuff was when I learned he inked with a other inkers in the pusigess — who are working with other people and doing the these guys. Buta specific thing — Tm not 
guy’s got a goo ah er, ‘i i Pai ior Tralighcd Wat eericerustl brush — or at least he did at one time. the best, the influences? best Project we can asa team. Ireally like sure, I'm pretty flexible, I really enjoy a 
good.” But get a killer team together an Gilaek fami Guherarikis Chins bait I've noticed he’s using pens instead on his KARL: The guys I think kick some ass_}| working in a team environment. Doing science-fiction kind of work — and 
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comic store and pick up some of.the 
mainstream super-hero titles and | flip 
through them and realize, “Geez, these 
guys are probably getting paid more than 
me and there’ nothing on these pages. 
The pages I’m working on are so ultra- 
detailed — wouldn't it be nice to do a 
book like this for a while, then relax and 
wait for the check?” 

Honestly, I do like the SF. 1 wouldn't 
toss out the chance to do a super-hero 
book, if only to pay the bills — and I 
know I'd enjoy it. 

PAT: Any particular penciller that you 
haven't worked with that you say, “I'd 
really like to get my hands on some of his 
pencils’? 1 

KARL: There are some really good 
pencillers out there: Mike Mignola, for 
one. I'd love to work with Mike Golden; 
I’m just not sure how much work he’s 
doing anymore. Art Adams I've 
always liked his stuff. It’ incredibly 
detailed, too, 1 kfow — but I would 
really enjoy doing it. Some of my very 
early inking samples were over Xeroxes 
of some Art Adams pencils. | got a real 
kick out of that. I compared my inks to 
the ones in the comic when it was 
published; there wasn’t very much 
difference. 

PAT: Given all we've talked about, where 
do you see Karl Story in about five years? 
KARL: Living ina nice place, paying my 
bills, possibly married. Professionally, 1 
hope I'll be one of those inkers that 
pencillers will try to get on their books. 
Lots of times, a penciller would prefer to * 
ink his own work — but when they have 
to have an inker, they hope they have a 
choice in it. I've talked to penicillers and 
they always say, “I wish I could pick who 
it was.” I hope eventually I'll be an inker 
that somebody would like to have on 
their book. 

That would feel pretty good. QO 
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CYCOPS GRAPHIC ALBUM -- $8.95 (Canada: $11.50) 
by Julie Woodcock & Brian Stel freeze 


If your shop vas lucky enough to lay hands on copies of the 
CYCOPS sini-series, you know how fast they sold! No one 
could keep CYCOPS in stock -- and nothing can stop CYCOPS. 
So instead of going back to press for second printings, 
ve're collecting all three issues into one complete story, 
adding new art, sketches and background saterial -- and 
wrapping the vhole package in an ALL-WEW FULL-COLOR 
WRAPAROUND COVER PAINTING! 

If you thought the first three stunning CYCOPS cover 
paintings by avard-vinning artist Brian Stel freeze vere too 
good to be true -- you won't believe your eyes vhen you see 
vhat he's done for this avesome collection! 


ARE 
BACK! 


CYCOPS SIGNED & NUMBERED 
LIMITED EDITION HARDCOVER -- $24.95 (Canada: $32.50) 


The hottest-selling sini-series of the suaser -~ by the 
artist everyone's talking about! All three issues, collected 
between hardcovers and including the ALL-NEW WRAPAROUND 
COVER PAINTING and other new eaterial as listed above. But 
there's gore -- including ALL THREE original full-color 
cover paintings as they appeared on the CYCOPS sini-series. 

Individually signed and numbered by both the writer and 
artist! 

A collector's ites -- and an investaent -- but please 
order early as supplies are lisited and will be allocated on 
a first-come, first-served basis. 

WO RE-ORDERS WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


ARAMIS s 1-3 -- $1.95 each (Canada: $2.50) 
by Henry Vogel, Mark Propst, Willie Peppers 


A spotlight on the nevest aeaber of the #1 Super Teas of the 
South, sorcerer ARAMIS MERROW! The tragic and coaplex story, 
straight froe the pages of the SOUTHERN KNIGHTS, at Last 
available all in one place in the pages of this solo series! 
Plus: SECRET ORIGINS OF THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 
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“My original intention in life was to get into film.” 


STRADLEY 


t seems sometimes that nearly 

everyone involved in the li- 

censed properties at Dark 
Horse — ALIENS and PREDATOR 
(not to mention TERMINATOR, too —): 
started out wanting to make movies or 
has fallen into it in one way or another. 
That’s true of writer Mark Verheiden, 
artist Phill Norwood and editor Randy 
Stradley. Randy spoke to Patrick Daniel 
O'Neill about his once-and-future film 
career, comics and the connections be- 
tween the two... 


PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: Tell me 
alittle about yourself. Where do you hail 
Srom? 

RANDY STRADLEY: Oh, I hate these 
interviews! I’m from Portland. My 
original intention in life was to get into 
film. After Mark Verheiden and I unsuc- 
cessfully pounded our heads against that 
door for several years, we went our 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Randy Stradley 

Home: Portland, OR 

Occupation: Editor, Dark Horse 
Comics 

Education: Self-taught as a writer; 
spent some time in DC’s new 
writers workshop under Paul 
Levitz 

Credits: Editor of DARK HORSE 
PRESENTS, CONCRETE, 
ALIENS, PREDATOR, ALIENS 
VS. PREDATOR, others 
Ambition: Get back into movies 
eventually 


separate ways and decided to get into 
comics, along with Chris Warner. I went 
back East for awhile. Chris, Mark 
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Badger and I aJMShared a hell apartment 
in Jersey City. From there, I started my 
glorious comics career at Marvel and 
DC. I did one or two jobs at each 
company. 
PAT: When was that? 
RANDY: Roughly 1984. A year or so 
later, I ended up in Los Angeles working 
for the L.A. TIMES and Mark Ver- 
heiden and I were kicking around a few 
ideas. Mike Richardson called me and 
said, “I'd like to start publishing comics. 
How'd you like to be an editor?” Mike 
and I always talked along the lines of 
“There’s gotta be more to comics than 
this.” We loved comics as kids, but we'd 
outgrown what was being produced. We 
knew that comics as a medium didn’t 
have to be limited to what was being 
published then. 

Mike was running a chain of retail 
comics stores, | was managing one of 
them, and we put together the first issue 


EDITOR/ WRITER 


“There is something in Giger’s original vision 


of DARK HORSE PRESENTS for 
them. We used the resources from the 
stores to get us off the ground and we've 
been on our own since then. 

PAT: Where'd you get your schooling? 
Did you go to college? 

RANDY: No, I’m one of those self- 
educated people. Everything I know 
about doing anything is from doing it. 
I'm still learning — about printing and 
production. 

PAT: When you spent that brief time out 
here in the East, working for Marvel and 
DC, what kind of things were you doing 
for them? 

RANDY: Well, | wrote an issue of STAR 


* 


WARS for Marvel. I had a story 
published in NEW TALENT SHOW- 
CASE and a Superman story published. 
Probably the best,thing that happened 
was that I was put into the new writers 
workshop that Paul Levitz was running. 
It covered a lot of the basics, but it was 
real helpful to see what other people were 
doing, to see what thought processes they 
went through, to be able to pick Paul’s 
brain once ina while. I still sort of parrot 
some of the things Paul taught when I 
talk to people at conventions and they 
bring things to me to read. 


PAT: How did Dark Horse and A LIENS" 


get together? 
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RANDY: We were talking about various 
licensed properties that we could go after 
and what we wanted to go after. The first 
one that we wanted was TERMI- 
NATOR, and at that time TERMI- 
NATOR was involved in some kind of 
litigation and the property just wasn’t 
available. I don’t know if it was the 
situation with Harlan Ellison or not, but 
it wasn‘t available. 

ALIENS was,our next choice. It 
turned out to bea good choice. We knew 
the book would be successful, but none 
of us had any idea of how successful. We 
have a real good relationship with 20th 
Century Fox, we work real closely with 


of the Alien that’s ju 
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DESPITE HIS SPEEP AND STRENGTH AND 
PRACTICED MOVES, THE “WARRIOR” WAS . 
NOT A SMART FIGHTER -- R 


them and cooperated with them during 
the early stages, where there was nobody 
to ask questions like “How long can 
Aliens exist in a vacuum? What happens 
when they're exposed too long?” 

PAT: It’s not like STAR TREK, where 
there’s this long tradition of material 
available? 

RANDY: No. For a while, the licensing 
people were going to Jim Cameron and 
getting his views whenever possible. In a 
way it was nice, because we were left to 
forge new ground ourselves for a lot of it. 
Whether the explanations and situations 
we've come up with are paid any 
attention in future films is doubtful, but 
since no further sequels seem immedi- 
ately imminent, we're not too worried 
about it. 

The first series was very successful. 
The second one just wrapped up and 
probably sold double what the first one 
had, and the third one should be on the 


stands by the time this interview sees 
print. 


PAT: How did ALIENS VS. PRE- 


DATOR come about? 

RANDY: We were doing ALIENS, 
dealing with Fox, we were interested in 
doing PREDATOR, and during a bull 
session one day, Chris Warner put the 
two together. We’d been talking about 
goofy sort of team-ups, and he said, 
“ALIENS vs. PREDATOR!” and the 
lights went on over everybody's heads. 
Fox was... 

PAT: Amenable? 

RANDY: Yeah — in fact, we called them 
up and said, “What about ALIENS vs. 
PREDATOR?” and they said, “You 
mean King Kong vs. Godzilla? (Laugh- 
ter:) Great! Let’s do it!” Literally, that’s 
how difficult it was. 

PAT: Fox owns complete copyrights on 
both sets of characters . . . so theres no 
legal problems? 


«NOR HAD HE ALLOWED 


FIGHT... FOR ANY OUTCOME 
gl 
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OTHER THAN VICTORY, 


tarsi oer 


+ -HE WAS LIKE A KARATEKA WHO 
HAD MASTERED HIS STYLE, SUT 
HAO NEVER FACED AN CPPONENT 


IN RACTURL COMBAT. 


RANDY: As I understand it, they 
own them outright, but through pro- 
fessional courtesy, on PREDATOR, Joel 
Silver is consulted . . . espécially since 
he’s in the process of producing the 
sequel right now. 

PAT: What, in your opinion, is it about 
these concepts that attracts people so 
strongly? 

RANDY: | don't know. I was bowled 
over by the first ALIEN movie and I 
thought the second film was a perfect 
sequel, because instead of beinga remake 
of the first, it took the situations in a 
different direction and expanded upon 
them. There’s something in Giger’ ori- 
ginal vision of the Alien that’s just 
incredibly compelling. In the first film, 
when you just gatch glimpses of it, there’ 
no point of reference except mouth and 
claws. No eyes, the head is this elongated 
thing that doesn’t exactly look right. 
Everything is weird about it. 


THERE'S A GIG DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
HEROISM AND STUPICITY. IN THE ENC, 
THE “WARRIOR” GAINED NOTHING BUT 


Al GLORIOUS --AND POINTLESS -- DEATH. 
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EDITOR/WRITER 


i 
“Once we started dealing with Fox, we 


discovered it’ really not all that. difficult.” 


Visually, they’re just compelling. Es- 
pecially after the first movie I wondered 
if the image didn’t strike a race memory 
or something. After that first movie, 
everywhere you looked you could see 
Aliens, whether they were there or not. 

PREDATOR doesn't quite have the 
following that ALIENS does; it’ the first 
foe Schwarzenegger’ ever had that 
looked like it could stand up to him. 
(Laughter.) That may have something to 
do with the appeal, although we haven't 
used the Schaeffer character in any /\f 


our stories The appeal is still there, 
though. 

PAT: As an editor, what do you find to be 
the problems in attempting to transfer 
this kind of science fiction/horror from 
film to the printed page? 

RANDY: The main problem is just one 
of explanation to the people involved. 
Some understand it and others seem to 
have an incredible time grasping the fact 
that they don't and we don’t own these 
characters. There are going to be things 
you might want to do with them that 


Art from ALIENS VS. 
PREDATOR: by Stradley, 
Norwood and Story. 
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you're not going to be able to. A lot of 
people seem to have trouble accepting 
that. It’s not like you could just walk into 
DC and say, “I’m going to have Batman 
do this and have Batman do that.” 
They're going to say, “No, you're not.” 
Twentieth Century Fox is no different. 
There are ideas to which they'll say, 
“That’s a good idea,” and there are 
other ideas to which they'll say, “No, 
please don't.” é 

Editing on a licensed property is very 
different. Normally, you're sort of the 
go-between for the publisher and crea- 
tive team, sometimes between the writer 
and artist. Licensing just adds another 
corner to the triangle. You have to keep 
everyone happy and keep the product as 
undiluted as possible. It adds a degree of 
difficulty and adds time to the process. 
Fox has been real easy to work with, 
open to a lot of new ideas and coopera- 
tive with us. 

PAT: How do you translate the impact of 
these characters, these monsters, from 
film to the page? What has to be done to 
make it work? 

RANDY: It has to be approached 
differently from film. That goes for any 
comic. In film, you control the pacing 
completely. The audience is essentially 
captive in a darkened theater and the 
story unfolds for them at a predeter- 
mined rate. In comics, the pacing is 
determined by the reader, pretty much. 
How long they want to stare at one panel 
is entirely up to them. 

There are some things — the kind of 
balls-out action that you saw in the 
movie ALIENS works wonderfully on 
film. The action in PREDATOR works 
much better on film than if you tried to 
do exactly the same story in comics. In 
comics, because you're telling the story in 
a series of freeze-frame as opposed to 

moving images — you don't have sound, 
you don’t have music, you don't have the 
immediacy of the actors’ voices — you 
have to play on the reader's imagination 
and work, harder toward getting them 
inside the characters’ heads, at least 
identifying with the main characters 
enough that their suspension of disbelief 
is held. Again, this is not just with 
licensed properties, it holds true for any 
story you're doing in comics. 

PAT: Part of what made the movies work 
— and this goes back to your discussion 
of pacing — was an element of surprise 
and shock. I take it you're saying you 
cannot capture that same element in the 
comics page? 

RANDY: You can to a certain extent — 
but certainly in the movies part of the 


thrill was seeing the Aliens for the first 
time, or seeing the Alien queen for the 
first time. Now that everybody’ seen 
them, youcan'trely on that visual horror. 
Mark Verheiden in the ALIENS series 
has handled things real well; there have 
been a number of surprises that worked 
because your expectations were led in 
other directions They're things that 
would also work in movies, but they 
worked particularly well in comics, 
PAT: What do you think are the par- 
ticular problems the artist faces in some- 
thing like this? 
RANDY: Mainly just getting the like- 
nesses correct — and the same is true for 
any character. On Batman, there’ a 
certain amount of artistic license you can 
take, but basically he should have ears on 
his cowl, scallops on his cape and a utility 
belt, because that’s the image that DC 
has trademarked. On ALIENS, the 
image Fox has trademarked is of the 
Alien ... if you drew something with 
two heads or a set of antlers or some- 
thing, obviously that moves too far away 
from their trademark for them to accept. 
In fact, even much less goofy variations 
would still move it beyond their trade- 
marked property. In that sense, Phill 
Norwood has been very good at drawing 
these characters who are so detailed and 
so familiar to the readers that you're 
going to get a million letters if you get 
them wrong. 
PAT: ALIENS and PREDATOR are 
among a bunch of major properties in 
the last several years that have been 
licensed to smaller comics companies, 
like Dark Horse. What created the 
opening for companies like yours to get 
in on this kind of licensing? 
RANDY: I don’t know exactly. All I 
knowis that neither Marvel nor DC were 
doing them, We were the company that 
expressed interest and essentially the 
only ones bartering for them. The idea 
that someone other than DC or Marvel 
has the resources or the clout to go inand 
make a deal like this is what’s more 
surprising than anything. Once we 
started dealing with Fox, we discovered 
it’s really not that difficult, as longas you 
can assure them a profit on their 
investment. 
PAT: Where do you see yourself and 
Dark Horse going in the next several 
years? 
RANDY: We're going to go in all 
different directions. We'll continue to do 
licensed projects; there are a couple we've 
acquired recently that you probably 
won't see anything about fora number of 
months. We'll continue to do more 
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ALIENS painting by John Bolton. 


creator-owned properties — Paul 
Chadwick’ back at work on CON- 
CRETE; Frank Miller and Dave Gib- 
bons have GIVE ME LIBERTY; Mark 
Verheiden is back to THE AMERICAN, 
which is also in the beginning stages of 
production as a motion picture. We've 
also sold THE MASK as a motion 
picture to New Line Cinema ... and 
we're developing good relationships with 
people in Hollywood which I think will 
lead to more and more Dark Horse 
characters being translated to the screen, 
as opposed to us taking screen characters 
and adapting them to comics. We have 
lots of different ideas for taking different 
characters and properties into different 
markets other than just the comics 
market. 

Personally, I'd like to move into a little 
more supervisory role here and take the 
opportunity to produce some films in the 
future. 

PAT: So, by getting into comics you're 


sort of “back-flooring” yourself into 
movies — what you started out wanting 
to do. 

RANDY: Yeah — it all worked out 
anyway. 

PAT: When you first made the move into 
comics, did you do it because you saw it 
as a related field in some way? 
RANDY: Sure. Basically, what I wanted 
to do was tell stories and the idea of 
telling stories with pictures is fascinating. 
Ina lot of ways, Hike doing comics more 
than films because it’ not such an 
unwieldy process. It’s usually just three 
or four people collaborating to produce a 
particular story. There are things I just 
find fascinating in that you can suspend a 
reader's disbelief, so that even though 
you're telling a story with a series of 
still pictures, within their minds they 
see the action; they're watching it unfold, 
in a different way than it would appear 
on film. There’s a lot going on in the 
reader’ head. 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A JOB 
FOR — ROY THOMAS 


Dear COMICS INTERVIEW: 

I’m 21 years old, female, and have fall- 
en in love with DC Comics’ INFINITY, 
INC. and ALL-STAR SQUADRON. 

A small problem: These two wonder- 
ful series have been undeservedly can- 
celled. Infinity, Inc. was the first “weird” 
super-hero team of the 1980s, even 
weirder than Grant Morrisons’ DOOM 
PATROL in many ways. I can honestly 
say that the Infinitors are the most 
realistic characters that I have ever 
encountered in my 13 years as a comics 
reader. 

Infinity, Inc. broke all the rules. 

There’s Wildcat I] — a female rock 


reporter for ROCK STARS MAGA- 
ZINE, Nuklon — a shy, awkward, 7’6” 
Jewish boy with a mohawk, Obsidian — 
a repressed, get-rich-any-way-you-can 
kid who ownsa radio station and doesn’t 
have any friends, Jade — a green girl 
who wants to be an actress, Dr. Midnight 
Il —a black, blind physician, Hourman 
Il — a misunderstood, aspiring artist, 
Brainwave II — the son of a super- 
villain, Northwind —a hybrid ofa black 
man and a birdwoman, and Fury Il — 
daughter of the three Furies of Greek 
mythology. Her husband Hector was 
murdered in SANDMAN #12. 

Friends of Infinity include a living 
skeleton (Mr. Bones) and a dead man 
(Solomon Grundy). 

Still not convinced? 1 recommend 


ie. 


checking out issue #s 14-37 and 
ANNUAL #1 which featured red-hot 
artist Todd McFarlane’s weirdest, most 
avant-garde work ever. McFarlane’ art 
on SPIDER-MAN is tame compared to 
his work on INFINITY, INC. 

Ialso think that DC is missing the boat 
if they don’t give Infinity, Inc.'s Wildcat 
II her own series. With her sleek, sexy 
costume and mutant catlike powers, she 
has the potential to be a female Wol- 
verine. Does anyone agree with me? 

1 would also like to see the wonderful 
All-Star Squadron revived. Not only was 
it the /argest super-hero team ever (79 
members), but it was also the only 
showcase for many of the Golden Age 
characters who were active during the 
1940s. Without ALL-STAR SQUAD- 
RON, most of the heroes of the Golden 
Age will never be seen again and that 
would be a crime. (By the way, Todd 
McFarlane’ first artwork for DC was 
published in ALL-STAR SQUADRON 
#47.) 

My friends and I (Karen, John and 
Paul) have initiated a campaign to revive 
these two wonderful comic-book series. 
Perhaps INFINITY, INC. and ALL- 
STAR SQUADRON can be revived 
(preferably in the Standard Format) if 
enough people write to DC and demand 
it. Please write to: Mr. Dick Giordano, 
c/o DC Comics, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10103. 

Tell your friends! 


Kaye-Lynn Scott 
Anaheim, CA 
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THE BEST 


Please send THE MASTERS OF 
MARVEL. And, whilst I'm writing, can 
I congratulate you on some of the best 
comic-related material I've read — | 


#1-83.00 Keith Giffen on the mak- 


ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


Miller raps about RONIN 
#283,00 Mycane see FON 
secrets of Kirby's Nv Vy o—Steve 
Gerber asks LP not about DNA. 
GENTS ~ 6 Q*immons of Kiss on 
comics —1e! Cover by Frank Miller. 


Don McGreos: & Craig Starlin ks abi 
#33.00 Russell o- ut saven~ | #4-83.00 “Wantock, CapTaiN 
rigins of NEW 7 Q)MNs told by | MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 


view — Cover by Starlin. 


Ja ono 


Wendy & Plevard Pini 
#5.89,00 Mendy & Sgvace Pin 
1 — Stan Lee ~ i) os. the shoul- 
der — DC's EMirdano part 2 — Ori- 
gins of CCOSSL- Cover by Wendy Pini. 


#6 s20.n0seers® Perez & Roy 
~ Thomas tell all about 
JLAJAVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
‘QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed | 


about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some-cover by Perez! 


Culp talks at 4) > — Marvel artist | talks about ZIPPY TI 
E HE PINHEAD — 
Jack Abel 5° “AMEN cover by Smith | Richard Burton on British comics — plus 


war Wal 1D ars Chaykin on | Glordane, part 1 — tom Foster to 
2G — French comics Frazett 
AMERICAS 38 —Frech comics by eta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 


$ Artist Tod Sma, — inker Mike Baron and St 
#7-53.00 Mike Da too — | #8-83.00 Grant discuss NEXUS, 
TANGENT. Q@.ar Robert | WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 


& DeCarlo. more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


SIMONSON’S THOR! 


iW 


i AZTEC ACE "sr: 
8 mae 


rERVIEWS) MORE FON 
¥ BiAP verre 


particularly enjoyed the two John Byrne 
issues, Perez in #50 and the WATCH- 
MEN SPECIAL EDITION — I’m sure 
1 won't be disappointed this time! 


GOD-SIZE _ ISSUE 
#9-$5.00 Walt Simone yf he mar- 
and his art — grand OUs Kubert 
gabs — A walk, 5D =mory lane with 
comics gia s' mner Fox — much, 


#10-83.00 Doug Moench on his SF 

«UU series — from Starlin to 
STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 
Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 


#1 1-83.00 nr Romie 'r. talks 
HAR parca igy ss Lis 


two) on his sol! eer and the state 
of comics -SMiae Pacific Comics — 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#12-53.00 Garcia’ Lope (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistuack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 


“1 Francis en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
Phil Francis much moreli HOR cover by Simonson, | cover by Hernandez & Yeates. more! X-MEN cover by Romita! ates Seer ee eupemnietoes 
12 Station Road imonson — more! 
Scunthorpe 
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PURE COMIC PREVIEW; SOUTHERN KNIGHTS! 


LEGION OF SUPER SENO TE 


Naas 


fp 


THE LEGION OF 
#1643.00 suren-Heroes! writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


Gerry Conway & Roy Jim Shooter talks about 
#13-$3.00 Thomas sours of on | #14-83.00 Secrer WARS! Gary 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and | Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 


comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken | Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly | SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 


#1 583. 00 Co-creators »@vhn Os- 

UU trande- Truman 
‘on GRIMJACK! vi oY artist Val 
Mayerik! Ric: , « Colleen Doran 
on A DIS) 560i: Great cover by 
Truman! 


Nichols — Don Rosa — more! WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


ELEMENTALS! 


ZOT!__writer/artist British artist Brian Bol- AMBUSH BUG 
#18-83.00 Zon'wecteus a'tay | #19-93.00 and breaks the sience | #20-83,00 aiumnus Kettn citten 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & | about the secret BATMAN VERSUS | and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY | JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan | lisher Dave Singer about the 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's. | Moore have been working on! COMIC | T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
Carol Kalish! BUYERS GUIDE’s Don & Maggie. | NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


$) THE ELEMsNTALS! 
#17-$3,00 creatoreyy ingham 
talks about this sun verry Gran- 
denetti his vq will Eisner! — 
Golden AGO’ ‘at Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by 8% Willingham 


-— 


sxsrrere marreuie v0 EAE ON Sead ED 
sit PRED HEMBECK DESTROYS \:, ‘THIS MAGAZINE 7 
J"2 THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? *” MAY BE WORTH $100. = 


SHATTER was created 
#21-$3.00 completely on computer 
— ditist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel's MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


The MYTH-ADVENTURES Sal Buscema breaks 
#23-$3,00 3 an tavorie Prit | #24-93.00 nis tong sience to taka 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico's | about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story | Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus | about MS. TREE! DC's Karen Berger on 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! SWAMP THING. T. M. Maple, too 


Marvel De troys the 
#22.$5.00 "ed! Go oath 
Universe. ..er.. 2° QM, 1ike that — 
Marvel artist = Pe mes talks about 
TIMESPIR GO™nd celebrated British 
writer Ran®y Campbell on comics! 
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OF previously » 9. Syndicated artist Sten Oreq weroes Role- | man &Laird—Stan Drake, part 2—Marvel's J yt ® artist 
p POET FANTASTIC FOUR | Paying Game dose Ey) Wosout OC secres— Pi Jo | Jackson (Butch) Guices, Cs mutants 


oF pouty \ Dutfy on STAR WARS—Marvel & First writer iden age great Fis « 
George Perez « 4 cover! Peter B Gillis—original TURTLES cover! Hyder sey ¢ Oby on CAMELOT Sod 


#29-$3.00 Etc win ieneel™. | #30-$3,00- Sriocewane san 


Frank Miller's 
SPIDER-MAN—Jan re Pal 


SWAMP THite artist 
NIGHT creators fh -$ 
Giber inside ie Marve Bullpen with Gratetl | Strnad on DALGODABriish HEAVY METAL | Original Gatman:, Kane, Finger, Robinson, #82 3.00, ps Cy “Green 
Pease ike Hiagine—par 2 of Bil} arst Angus MeKie—Brent Anderson tes why | Roussos having conlicing memories + |) Loner wer ate et ) maRMADUnes 

he turned down X-MEN! Robin, Burt Ward—Miller DARK KNIGHT cover! Brad Anderson- 60% THING cover! 


TO FIGHT THE KILLER ELITE 
YOU'D HAVE TO BE CRAZY. 
34 


Arist Bill Senkiewicz Writeranist team Hen 
im er ee x bests a pe 
movie artist Pav. QWsn Lennon, #34850 en Haus «tha | #35-$5.00 os eer ens | #36-$3.00 tnets new 
Spielberg, Chez song_FANTASIAs:, | ty Pasko fled at ing en. SINUEVES and SOUTHERN KNIGHTS—Denny }_ UNIVERSE—DR. WHO & JUDGE DREDD ior 
: mo ED. ahosting x. Neill, Marvel/OC_ writerieditor— ’ E 
forgotten fon. €O) Yes Engel, animation aris] art—Alan W. @O)™2—CLEKTRA cover! publisher Bernd Metr-—mo balmrra Heol nary ii pel Publsheriariiet Bil 
s! publser Bernd fel artist Joe Rubinstein, part 
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i MICRA special issue — A trulv\ea@ awesome 
#49-$3.00 increwtwinsnieria | #50-$20.00 Arayyt seme | #54-$3 0 Te, insite sow, tom | weo.ge (7 LONE wouF seeciaL 
tere & husband! wie team Lamar Warn & Susan] with oorge Portal C4 o eotiat ot | MAC HEAL cee ek Cee + we fram Mi, biterviewe 
Barna ast oon — Marvels Bball | — inside tc HET LAVAVENGERS to | celebrating Come’ fan wehvewny  vighal eee remand cements Cowte 
TITANS to WO" WOMAN! Pls: great covet_| Panda Br. GRENDEL/MAX HEADROOM cover! | ek Ubadah Giga! Ralos tere oun 


G., JOE SPECIAL! Creator Steve Gerber & X-FACTOR writer & artist FLAMING CARROT'S 
$37-$5.00 Sines Sercans! | #38-$3.00 froascer ctor naz | #39-$5.00 touiceswarsimorson | #40-$3.00  crarea crear 
TV writers Steve Gerber & Buzz Dixon on the | on HOWARD THE DUCK movie—Larry Hama, | —X-MEN editor Ann Nocentl—MR. X creator Burden, part 1—Vortex publisher Bill Mi 
comics, syndicated TV shows, and the JOE | part2—BEANY &CECIL animation artist Willie | Dean Motter—ALPHA FLIGHTS Dave Ross & | Darrigo & Ross, —MOONSHADOW's J. 
movie—Rubinstein, part 2 — G.I. JOE cover! | Ito—writer'J, Marc DeMattels and more! WORDSMITH’S Dave Darrigo—DeMattels, pat | Marc DeMatteis, 


favorite 
comics be 


#53-$3.00 wetaiarcounanes | #54-$3.00 set wn’eeeea'™ | #55-$3.00 samo soumen | we G 69 (10 se excaLiun cme 


THE NAM — Bill Sienkiewicz and others talk about | Blackthome publisher Steve Schanes, part one — | Vogel & artist Wille Foon Mavens ney didn't want. to. write’ Fst why he 
— vintage 


REAL WAR STORIES and the real politics of war — june Foray, the voice of Bullwinkle's Rocky — TV ine Satfl & Rutt on secrets behind successes | BATMAN artist Jerry Robinson, part one — a look 
it machi 
original 'NAM cover by Vansant! critic Neal Gabler on Superman — more! — Stove Schanes, part two — more! inside TSR and DUNGEONS & DRAGONS — is ! 


Sex & Violence in Comics: Comics greats Jerry 


First (and last!) Look Writer Steve 
#41-$3.00 site Comics-ne xing | #42-$10,00e ‘US sau #43-$3.00 censorin. discussed oy | #44-$3.00 siege, sack iby & Bob 
‘of comics calls 'em as he sees ‘em: Jack Kirby | terview with raze “ycomicsartstand | Frank Miller, John Byrne, Steve Bissette, Carol | Kane party—TV stars & comics writers Bill 
on Stan Lee & Marvel—Bob Burden on FLAM- } fantasy paint OW r,fare photos, art and in- | Kalish, Rick Obadiah, Marvel's original founding | Mumy & Miguel Ferrer—Stan Sakai on USAG! 
“a cover! 


ING CARROT, part 2—Kirby cover! side info—Fr' attorney—more! YOJIMBO—Harvey Comics’ Ken Selig—more! 


MOEBIUS AT MARVEL! 


INTERVIEW 


z 


#57-$5.00 ARGOS cyt tee bs XMEN ON TV! — Sua Waller & Werey on , 
Y "i cuxion - ee Wonty 
#S7°$5 01 az i ov se He #58°$5.0 pias no ae ied #59-$10.00 Sontroversil cal a #60-$5.00 feurnof ELPQUEST! 
arist Jory Reba OV — outst ineview. ] par — Bitene Meams & Weotce on JUDGE | Coma Belpimt Alaura ontnpes TINTINe™ | Wet Ttit LASSIE, SUPERMAN. 1 SPY and 
with a dead man ve the Marvel Bullpen! DRED — not Stom cover art by Wit Maopial | orginal OMAHA cover perio nN Yt. Rraseelipsetoned cs ve bale 
ne. ty more to amaze & amuse! 


Moebius at Marvell— Rare behind-the-scenes The wor of THE 
#45-$3.00  oc's icnars Bruning A #47-$3.00. fowew win crarie | #48-$5.00 ware qyt” ian 
4& Bob Rozakis on DARK KNIGHT & WATCH. Brown & Snoopy creator Charis Schulz—TV | Moore bids farewel ‘OW warcHMEN 
MEN, part 1—KATY KEENE’s Bill Woggon & MacNelly—Woggon & Rausch, part 2—Bruning animation artist Darrell McNeilI—PLAYGIRL’s 
Barb Rausch, part 1—lols more—Moebius: & Rozakis, part 2—Art Adams cover! Lynn Williams—plenty more! 
cover! 


ee ounce 
Greenberg & 60 "7ot—more!-—WATCHMEN 
cover by Gibbo™ 4: 
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#61-$3.00 foncnere site sx 


‘origins of Frank Miller, more — Dark Horse 
publisher/editor on curse of BORIS THE BEAR 
— Chadwick portfolio & original CONCRETE cover! 


‘Nan Moora and Dave 
#65-$10.00 Gites in' mannan 
look back at WATCHMEN, an exhaustive examina 
tion intended to clarity false conclusions & elucidate 
‘upon various insights & interpretations, 


#69-$5.00 srtesynsatesor sp 
— Mike Grall from WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & 


SABLE to JAMES BOND — a visit with Dargaud in 


France — original Geli Bond cover! 
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We take a look at 
#62-$3.0! WOLVERINE! cond _ 
Bullpen John Buscema on drawing comics the Marvel 
way living legend Al Willen on life before 
fandom — Buscama WOLVERINE cover, more! 


#66-$5.0 ier & Holae on. the 
+ QU psychology of Batmanina 
group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE 
tick — ex-editor Roy Thomas on Stan Lee & the early 
days of Marvel, part one — fots more! 


Screenwriter on Hamm, 
#70-$5.00 Smeg’ Se 
script — creator Lt woopiebart on 
Killing | robinte &O vo — vintage BATMAN 
artist Dick SpraS" - tots of film photos & cover! 


na AMO AIC 


COMES 


‘Apeek at THE PUNISHER 
#63-$3.00 — and BADGER & 
NEXUS, plus DC’ new BUTCHER, by writer Mike 
Baron — Marvels Carl Potts & Jim Lee on THE 
PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! 


C's Mike Bold on defining 
#67- $3. 00 ‘The Batman through the 
decades, more, part one — CONAN in comics, Roy 
‘Thomas, part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ Ron 
Randall — Marvers super-heroine model, moje! 


#71-$3.00 fe, X-MEN to ALPHA 
+ UU FLIGHT, from SUPERMAN 
to AVENGERS, from SHE-HULK to BATMAN and 
beyond — Jol Byrne has cut a wide swath through 
comics. A big interview! Original Bye cover! 


POWER QURFER 
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the SILVER 
#64-$3. 00 SURERY Marvels ‘Stn 
Lee on the early days of Timely & surviving Wertham 


« — France's Moablus on drawing comics the Marvel 
way — plus Hero Comies publisher, more! 


#68-$3.00 for, Samant as 
+UY Bunny, Mike Gold, part 
two — Dark Horses ALIENS team talks — 
Unpublished Neal Adams pencils in Roy Thomas; final 
part — original Mark A. Nelton ALIENS cover! 


#72-$3 00-4, ta, with the, “rear 
+ UU PUNISHER team, who put 
‘new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeck, Beatty & 
‘Zimaiman call the shots in a special issue —with a 
‘color Mike Zeck PUNISHER cover! 


#73-$3,00 seurvanorueseasr 

+ UN = anist Wendy Pini on 
the set of the TV series — Bill Loobs on JONNY 
QUEST and more — comics from the French point 
of view. Pll cover 


JACK’S JOKER 


# 74-$3.00 Marv Woltman on Batman 


— Mat Groaning on LIFE 
IN HELL — William Stout, dean of the dinosaurs, pt 
1 — Steve Sitra on Batmania. Stout cover. 
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#75-$5.00 savardcoain on Bi. ack 
UU" KISS. FLAGG, snore — 
Beery Comway on PUNISHER — French and Belgian 
Comics — Moebius on BLUEBERRY. Bll Stout. pt. 2 
from Conan to Godzila. Chaykin cover 


#76 


y — Ma 
{ri on X-MEN — Bill Stout. pt 3. Red Sonja, 
Disney. Sinestri cover 


BATMAN exec producers 


#77-$3.0 Michael Usien & Ben Mal: 


siker — Yvonne Craig. Batgirl — Jean-Claude 
Mazieres on VALERIAN — Dean Motior & Mark 
‘Askwith on PRISONER, more! 
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#78-$3.00 Sine fie on nexus 
+ UU Batman & Superman series 
— rare and valuable unseen Batman art by Parez, 
Byrne, Kirby, Zeck. Steacy. Wrightson, Sienkiewicz, 


‘many more! Rude cover 


#79-$3.00 TURTLES: the Movi! 

UU" inside story with screen: 
writers Bobty Herbeck and Todd Langen — actress 
Judith Hoag — producers Tom Gray and Simon Fields 
— Licensor Mark Freedman, more! 


#81 -$3 QQ tt MeFaries hot new 
R SPIDER-MAN series — 
FLASH GORDON’ Dan Barry pt. 1: the golden age 
of comics — Gene Simmons of KISS rock group on 
‘Comics fandom, more! McFarlane SPIDEY cover! 


Frank Miller on ROBOCOP 

2, GIVE ME LIBERTY, 
HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — 
co-creator Pater Laird on TURTLES movie & more 
— Dan Barry. pt. 2: Mickay Spllane & more! Original 
Miller cover! 


#83-$3.00 GRENDEL vs. BATMAN 


a told by Matt Wagner — 


‘Archie Comics’ TEEN TURTLES — Dan Bary. pt. 3 
Frazeta Stn Lee, more — McKervie Queen's Berle 
Miraut! Matt Wagner cover! 


LEGENDS OF THE DARK 


#80-$3. 0! KNIGHT artist Ed Hannigan 


= Tom Sutton on SQUALOR — John Celardo, from 
TARZAN to BUZ SAWYER. Hannigan cover. 
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#84-$5 OO Supestar.artist Sem ry 


‘on WOLVERINE & ALIENS 
— Ken Mitehroney on SPACE ARK, TINY TOONS. 
TURTLES — Dan Barry. pt. 4: Shah of Iran to Kirk 
Douglas — Archie TURTLES update. more! Original 
Kieth cover! 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW & LOCK IN OUR LOWEST RATES! 


Kindly begin/renew my COMICS INTERVIEW subscription for: 


U.S.A. INTERNATIONAL 


12 issues $36.08 12 issues $45.00 


24 issues $72.00 24 issues $98.09 
36 issues $198.00 36 issues $135.08 


Please find check (or U.S. funds/money order only on inter- 
national orders) enclosed for $ 


NAME. 


STREET/PO BOX 


CITY STATE/COUNTRY. 


FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. © 234 FIFTH / SUITE 301 @NEW YORK, NY 10001 


SUBSCRIBE & SAVE! 


SPCC SHEET ESSE EEOHOHCHSECOEEEHEHEOOHOHOHHHE OL OSOEOLOSESESE EEE EEESEOOC CEES EEE SEES EEO O EES OS® 


CC HCCHHCHECEE OHS ES EE LOEEEEEEHEDEEECOEEEESESELOOCEEOECOEOEOLEEELELOOES 


COCCHHOHCHHEHSEHHEHHHHEEEEHEHEHHE OOOH EOEELEHEOOBOOEEEDEEOEEEEEEOOOES 


IT’S NOW AVAILABLE! 


GEPPI'S 
COMIC WORLD 
NEW 
CATALOG 


featuring 


COMIC WORLD 


eDell files 
Giant 
Four colors 
Westerns 


eGold Key files 
Movies 


MAIL ORDER 
CATALOG 


e Blackthorne 
Dick Tracy 
3-D Books 


¢Classic Strip 
Reprints 


eDr. Who 


and much more! 


FREE! 
Write To: 


GEPPI'S COMIC WORLD 


1718 Belmont Ave - Box M, Baltimore, Maryland 21207 
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WEREN 
BIRDLAND: From Gilbert Hernandez, | WANT TO BE YOUR DOG: Set in the 
the co-creator of Love and Rockets, Black community in Toronto, this five- 
comes this wild three-issue tale of part thriller chronicles an interlocking 


KIDS ANY —— —— = 


DIDN'T TELL 
YOU HALF 
OF IT! 


Erotic comics from some 
of the hottest talents in 
in the comics industry— 
all available soon at 


1990 FRANK THORNE 
1990 RONALD WILBER 


your local comics shop— _THE EROTIC WORLDS OF FRANK REVELRY IN HELL: Fear, lust, agony, 
THORNE: Goodies from the creator of and perverted freaks wreak savage 
or order by mail today! Playboy's Moonshine McJugs and havoc In a proper girl’s school: a send- 


National Lampoon's Danger Rangerette. _up of classic girlle horror pulps. 


Please send me the following: 
BIRDLAND #1 ($2.50 ppd.) ©) BIRDLAND #1-3 ($7.00 ppd.) 
CRUMB’S ID #1 ($3.00 ppd.) CR. CRUMB'S ID #1-3 ($8.00 ppd.) 
| WANT TO BE YOUR DOG #1 ($2.50 ppd.) 
| WANT TO BE YOUR DOG #1-5 ($11.50 ppd.) 

() THE EROTIC WORLDS OF FRANK THORNE #1 ($3.00 ppd.) 

C) THE EROTIC WORLDS OF FRANK THORNE #1-5 ($12.50 ppd.) 
REVELRY IN HELL #1 ($2.50 ppd.) 
WENDY WHITEBREAD: UNDERCOVER SLUT #1 ($3.00 ppd.) 
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| certify that | am over 18 years of age 
WENDY WHITEBREAD, UNDERCOVER 
Send all orders to EROS COMICS, PO Box 25070, Seattle, WA 98125. Allow 6 to 8 weeks SLUT: She wears her badge on her 
for delivery. Canadian and foreign orders add 25° per comic ordered. ADULTS ONLY! crotch! A consistently filthy and 


consistently hilarious one-shot! 


